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THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Zz, a very few weeks we shall probably know the extent of 
the danger which the people of the Northern United 
States have incurred by electing Mr. Lixcotn to the Presi- 
dency. If any serious step is really meditated by any of the 
Slave States, it will certainly be taken at once; and any 
hesitation or postponement of the separation so often 
threatened will simply mean that the slaveholders have 
thought better of their threats. The strongest reason for 
believing that the South will submit is furnished by the sig- 
nificant fact that three or four of the Southern States have 
voted, not for Mr. BreckEnriner, the Pro-slavery candidate, 
but for Mr. Beit, who, refusing to declare himself for one 
party or the other, came forward to give the electors an 
opportunity of expressing the opinion that the Union must, 
under all circumstances, be maintained. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Maryland recoil from the extreme policy of the mere cotton- 
planting States ; and though the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina was known, when the mail left, to be in session for the 
purpose of proclaiming its withdrawal from the Union in 
the event of Mr. Lixcoxy’s election, and though several 
other States had professed themselves willing to follow South 
Carolina, the chances are that even the fanatics who had 
pushed matters to this extremity would be startled into 
reflection by the unexpected news that the oldest, richest, 
and largest of the Slave States had been beforehand with the 
declaration that they intended to remain in the Federation. 
The Democratic party, which will be deprived of actual 
power on March the 4th of next year, may be said to have 
enjoyed it ever since the beginning of this century. JEFrrer- 
60N, its founder, assumed office in 1801, and, out of the 
fifteen Presidential terms of four years each which have 
been included in the period elapsed since then, no more than 
three have fallen to the opponents of the Democrats. Indeed, 
the three Whig Presidencies have been characterized by 
incidents which bore testimony to the predominance of 
Democratic principles in the United States. Joun Quincy 
Apams, who became President in 1825, was elected not by 
the people, but by the House of Representatives. General 
Harrison, who died in 1841, soon after his election, was 
succeeded by a President who instantly deserted the Whig 
party ; and General Taytor, who died under similar cireum- 
stances in 1849, had been returned rather through the popu- 
larity of the Mexican war, in which he had commanded, than 
from any revulsion of feeling against the Democrats. The 
present success of the Republicans, under circumstances which 
show that the Democratic party can never hope to recover 
itself unless it be entirely reconstructed, will accordingly 
be a critical event in American history, even if it have no 
effect on the cohesion of the Federation. The thread of 
traditional policy is broken through, and there is nothing to 
indicate on what general principles the Government will be 
conducted in future. It is their uneasiness on this point 
which leads reflecting Englishmen to hesitate before 
they join in vague enthusiasm for the nominee of the 
Republicans. English statesmen knew the Democrats, and 
knew the worst which could be expected from them. 
They were aware that England was exposed to occasional 
freaks of injustice and discourtesy whenever it became con- 
venient to call off the attention of the populace from some 
dangerous point of domestic controversy ; but still they 
knew that the public men of America were wiser than the 
mob whose tastes they had to consult, and were not unwilling, 
if no superior interest stood in the way, to permit the rela- 
tions between our country and theirs to remain on the ordi- 
nary footing of intercourse between two friendly nations. 
But the Republicans have still their policy to settle, their 


experience to acquire, and their statesmanship to create ; 
nor have we in England the slightest clue to the treatment 
we may look for from them, except so far as we find it in the 
speeches of their principal spokesman, Mr. Sewarp, who, in 
bidding his countrymen take from the British territories 
their compensation for the loss of the South, shadows forth a 
plan of action more insolent and immoral than the most 
cynical suggestions of the Democratic demagogues. It may 
be unfair to Mr. Lincotn to judge him by Mr. Szwarp, 
but unquestionably there is much danger of his being forced 
into a reckless foreign policy by the lack of means to carry 
any domestic measure which can possibly satisfy the un- 
bounded expectations of his friends. The sentiment which 
has carried him into office is antipathy to Slavery in various 
degrees of intensity ; but this feeling he can do nothing to 
gratify so long as Con is hostile to him. Indeed, he 
seems to have all but pledged himself to do nothing whatever 
to gratify it even when he has the power. Like Punreyey, 
when he drove out Watpote, Mr. Lixcotn comes into office 
amid the acclamations pf followers who are almost convinced 
that the golden age has returned ; and the probability is that 
he will, after all, be compelled, with PuLreney, to copy the 
worst and weakest features of his antagonist’s scheme of 
government. Surrounded by an unfriendly Legislature, he 
will not be able to carry a single measure of domestic inte- 
rest ; and it is even truer of Cabinets than of nurseries, that 
there is somebody who always finds mischief for idle hands 
to do, 

It is certain, however, that the immense force of opinion 
which is testified by Mr. Lrycouty’s majorities will, in the 
end, give the Republicans the command of both Houses of 
Congress as well as of the Executive. In the long run the 
new party will develope a policy of its own, though nobody 
can now predict what it will be. All that can be said of it 
is, that it is more likely to justify the anticipatory revilings 
of the Southerners than the hasty congratulations of the 
English Abolitionists. The Slave States may well, indeed, 
be cast down or indignant at Mr. Lincouy’s victory. Not 
only is it a bitter humiliation for the moment, but it conclu- 
sively puts an end to the ascendancy so long enjoyed by 
Southern statesmen—an ascendancy which was the not un- 
deserved result of far-sighted and dexterous management. 
One single mistake cost the South the control of the whole 
American Union. This was the error committed by Mr. 
Catnoun fifteen years ago, when, bya stroke of what seemed 
at the time the most brilliant policy, he persuaded the 
Presipent to begin the Mexican war. Up to this 
period the people of the Southern States, though osten- 
sibly divided like the North into Whigs and Democrats, 
were never suffered by their leaders to compromise them- 
selves with either party. It was always to be understood that 
the support of the South was given to that one of 
the two Northern factions which showed the greatest ten- 
derness for Southern institutions. The result was an active 
competition between Whigs and Democrats for Southern 
favour, and, though the patronage of the South was on the 
whole extended more frequently to the Democrats than to 
their opponents, the impression was always kept alive that 
this preference was merely given to the highest bidder, and 
might be transferred at any moment to the Whigs, if a 
better price were offered for it. It is difficult to say for 
how long a time the Union might have been ruled by the 
Slave-owners, if Mr. CaLnoun had not conceived the idea of 
rendering their ascendancy absolutely impregnable by mul- 
tiplying the Slave States till they outnumbered the Free. 
The attack on Mexico was undoubtedly planned with the design 
of wresting from that miserable commonwealth as much 


territory as might be divided into seven or eight Slave 
‘States. Sufficient territory was, in fact, acquired, but 
‘the spirit of the North was aroused by the aggression 5 the 
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South was obliged to content itself with Texas, and to per- 
mit the prohibition of slavery in California, Utah, and New 
Mexieo, Enraged by this defeat, the Southern statesmen 
conspired to wm an inroad into the very heart of Free-soil, 
and prevailed on their Democratic allies to join them in 
passing a Bill which provisionally legalized the establish- 
ment of Slavery even in the temperate climate of the North- 
West. This was the measure called the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, which in its ultimate consequences has ruined the 
Democratic party and destroyed the influence of the South. 
The sole principle to which Mr. Liycotn stands pledged is 
the restoration of the arrangement which the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act set aside. It will probably belong before he 
succeeds ; but even if he succeeds, it will not be his success 
which the South has to dread so much as the growth of a 
state of opinion in the North which renders it impossible for 
the Slave-owners to hold the balance between the Northern 


parties. 


ITALY. 


HE cause of Italian unity is at this moment exposed to 

dangers which thoughtful observers have long foreseen 
as inevitable. The stage of enthusiasm, of romantic enter- 
prise, and of dazzling success, has been traversed, and it now 
only remains to organize, to govern, and to provide the con- 
ditions of permanent national existence. | GARIBALDI'’S 
applauded and glorious task was less painful and difficult 
than the unpopular labours which Cavour and Farini will 
be called upon to undertake in the midst of ingratitude and 
calumny. The Liberator risked his own life and that of 
his gallant followers in a daring assault on the doomed 
Government of the Boursons; but even a selfish nature 
might have found an adequate reward in the universal admi- 
ration of Italy and of the world. It is his proudest boast 
that, notwithstanding his personal discontent, he transferred 
his conquest to the Kiye who alone represents the unity 
of the nation; yet in England, as well as in Italy, the 
special partisans of GARIBALDI are using their utmost efforts 
to undo his crowning work. Foolish and irrelevant con- 
trasts between the hero and the Kuve, charges of negligence 
and ingratitude, vague gossip and frivolous anecdotes are 
accumulated for the purpose of discrediting the form of 
government which was the great object and result of the 
Sicilian and Neapolitan enterprise. Even before Francis II. 
is expelled from Gaeta, while priests and Royalists are 
raising insurrections in the provinces, the followers of Maz- 
zINI are dividing the Italian party in the name of the na- 
tional champion. It is highly probable that, in a most 
embarrassing position, the Kine and his advisers may have 
fallen into special blunders ; but those who attempt to de- 
stroy their popularity and influence in the new provinces 
are the most mischievous of deliberate or involuntary 
traitors. It was not for the elevation of a faultless 
Prince, to be served by Ministers of superhuman wisdom 
and virtue, but for the union of his country under the 
coustitutional sceptre of the imperfect Vicror EmmanvuEL, 
that GarIBALDI fought and conquered. If anarchy and 
civil war result from the libels and intrigues of the demo- 
cratic faction, a new proof will be afforded that the pre- 
valence of Mazzini's influence invariably coincides with the 
interests of Austria and of the Neapolitan Bourzons. 

The corresponding agitation in England against the dy- 
nastic unity of Italy, although in itself comparatively harm- 
less, furnishes a singular illustration of the levity which is 
compatible with a nominal love for freedom or independence. 
It seems impossible for undisciplined minds to care for 
liberty except in connexion with some party doctrine or per- 
sonal preference to which it may be casually attached. The 
actual union of the greater part of Italy under a single 
Government is too practical a result for word-spinning 
Socialists and Republicans. Sentimental essayists on his- 
tory regard the Revolution of 1688 and the Protestant 
Succession with ill-concealed disfavour, because the GrorcEs 
had little affectation of taste for literature, and because 
they are supposed to have been personally less picturesque 
then the Pretenprr. Deep-rooted freedom, national great- 
ness, the uninterrupted growth of a century and a-half, 
are objects too grand and too serious for the satire 
and for the declamation of the platform, The same class 
of writers is now deeply interested ‘in the individual 
sentiments of GARIBALDI, and generally persuaded that 
it is nobler to talk of an Italian capital at Rome than to 
govern Italy from Tprin or from Naples, Mr. J, 8, Barker, 


writing in Macmillan’s Magazine, is anxious to prove that 
Mazzini is “the incarnation of the idea of Italian unity,” 
and to depreciate, in the true spirit of his hero, the mili- 
tary organization which can alone defend Italian indepen- 
dence. A third-rate municipal agitator writes to inform 
GARIBALDI himself that the feeling of England is favourable 
to Mazzini, and Mr. Bricut’s organ, as might be expected, 
directs an incessant stream of invective against the only 
possible King of Italy. The new-fangled constituent ballot- 
box is undoubtedly the most contemptible of fraudulent 
devices; but the advocates of government by the rabble 
ought, in consistency, to affect some respect for the uni- 
versal suffrage which is only a fortnight old. When the 
people of Naples were told to vote for annexation, they 
were not informed that their elected Sovereign was to hold 
his Crown under the control of even an heroic patriot, and 
still less could they have understood that “the idea of 
“Ttalian unity” was more valuable than the union of Italy. 
But to shallow and noisy Liberalism, a military commander, 
an orator, an Emperor, or a phrase, is always dearer than the 
manly freedom which, establishing itself in the midst of 
practical difficulty, contrives to be reconciled with law and 
order. The poor subjects of despotism in France still prate 
about the principles of 1789, and pity their English neigh- 
bours for their oppression by a grinding feudal aristocracy, 
Count Cavour, with his profound policy, with his laborious 
military preparations, and, more than all, with a free Par- 
liament at his back, repels the sympathies which attended 
Mazzint in his plots against Piedmont, and in his refusal to 
support CHARLES Abert in his daring attack upon Austria, 

If the Northern and Central Italians generally shared the 
feelings of the malcontent faction, the national cause might 
be regarded as desperate; but Piedmont, Tuscany, and 
Romagna have expressed, through their representatives, 
unanimous confidence in the Royal Government, and the 
ranks of the army are rapidly filling with recruits who come 
to fight and not to talk. Faint, who governed the Duchies 
during the interregnum with eminent vigour and success, 
has undertaken the difficult task of teaching Southern Italy 
the great lesson of freedom. The Kine himself has checked 
the insolence of the city mob, and he has refused to dis- 
mantle the fortress which, in time of war and revolution, 
may prove an indispensable shelter to his soldiers, Five 
considerable districts are said to be in a state of siege, and 
it is still uncertain whether the disturbances originate with 
the Royalists, with the Mazzinians, or with both parties acting 
in concert. The hopes of the reactionists are kept alive by 
the delay in-the capture of Gaeta, and by the ill-coucealed 
hostility of the French commanders to the Italian cause, 
But for the neighbourhood of General Goyon’s posts to 
the Neapolitan frontier, the bulk of the BourBon army 
must have capitulated to the besieging force. The 
French fleet keeps the sea open against the blockading 
squadron, and it appears to be the present policy of the 
Emperor Napotzon to prolong the civil war. If for- 
tune were for a time equally balanced, the newspapers 
and pamphlets of Paris would begin to hint that Prince 
Murat, who lately suspended his claims, was now pressingly 
invited to rescue the Neapolitan people from anarchy. 
Under the protection of a French force, nothing would be 
easier than to elect a foreign pretender by a new exercise 
of universal suffrage. If the experiment succeeded, further 
opportunities of interference might readily be discovered. In 
1848, a short time before his election to the Presidency of 
the French Republic, Louis Naponzon Bonaparte de- 
clared himself a candidate for the throne of Sicily. 

Under the guidance of the firm and experienced states- 
men who surround Victor EmMANUEL’s throne, the ob- 
stacles which delay his complete success may ultimately 
render it secure and permanent. It is not desirable that 
a regenerated nation should be rocked and dandled into 
unity and greatness. The Tuscans and the people of Ro- 
magna would probably have resented annexation to Pied- 
mont if the expulsion of their Princes and the choice of 
their Sovereign had been the immediate result of Solferino. 
Deserted by France, they achieved freedom for themselves, 
and their union with Piedmont has since been cemented by 
the common enterprise of including the Roman and Neapo- 
litan dominions within the limits of the Italian Kingdom. 
In suppressing reaction and anarchical intrigue, Farrnt will 
seek aid and counsel from the able and conscientious 
patriots who, in the midst of the defection of the multi- 
tude, have kept the tradition of freedom alive at Naples. 
The Krye’s Government and dynasty will gradually be 
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identified in every mind with the cause of Italian inde- 
pendence; and those who have taken a part in establishing 
the new system will feel pride in maintaining it against 
foreign or domestic hostility. The personal disputes about 
the K1ne’s relations with GartBaLpI will rapidly become obso- 
lete. There is no reason to suspect Vicror EMMANUEL of ingra- 
titude ; and the welfare of Italy, which is inseparable from the 
annexation of Naples, matters more than the personal tact 
of the Kine. No services, however great, no heroism, 
however splendid, can transcend the importance of public 
safety or supersede the free action of regular authority. It 
is strange that Englishmen, whose freedom is wholly inde- 
pendent of the personal character of their Princes, should be 
diverted from their sympathy with the establishment of a 
constitutional kingdom by frivolous inquiries as to the good 
taste which may have been displayed or violated in private 
dealings with GariBALpI. 

The partial dispersion of the Dictator’s volunteers is to 
be regretted, but it is uncertain whether it could have been 
avoided. The gallantry and services of 10,000 or 15,000 
men, although worthy of all appreciation, are less indis- 
pensable than the discipline of the Royal army, which 
amounts to fifteen times that number. It would have been 
impossible to maintain privileged regiments by the side of the 
regular soldiery ; and yet the followers of GARIBALDI ex- 
cusably thought that they ought not to be confounded with 
conscripts. The Kine will have been wise in dealing justly, 
and even generously, with the troops who conquered Sicily, 
and who marched unopposed to Naples ; but at any cost, and 
under all circumstances, he is right in being master of his 
army. <A separate legion of Garibaldians, with a divided 
military allegiance, might at any moment have compromised 
the safety of the country by some unauthorized act of hos- 
tility. The Liberator himself, when he understands the 
imminent risk of dissension, will probably warn his followers 
that, if they desire unity of national existence, they must not 
insist on perpetuating a duality of power. If Gartpatp1 had 
been a match for Francis II. and Lamoriciére, and if he had 
prudently abstained from menaces against the French gar- 
rison in Rome, it might possibly have been well that he 
should complete his own work by dealing single-handed with 
Neapolitan disaffection. Having once accepted the Crown, 
and undertaken the conduct of the war, the King of Iraty 
cannot, without gross dereliction of duty and loss of honour, 
allow of any co-ordinate authority in domestic or in foreign 
affairs. 


ENGLAND AND AUSTRIA. 


HE exchange of diplomatic appointments between Lord 
BioomFie_p and Lord Aveustus Lortus has probably 
attracted little attention. An occasional transfer of Ministers 
from one foreign Court to another is by no means unde- 
sirable, and the efficiency of the service would be still more 
largely promoted if diplomatists could take a share, at fre- 
quent intervals, in political life at home. The unusual course 
of shifting the occupants of two of the highest posts into one 
another’s places seems intended as a precaution against the 
introduction of any freshness or originality into the tradi- 
tions of the English Legations in Germany. Lord Aucustus 
Lortus is familiar with Berlin, and Lord Bioomrraty may 
possibly have imbibed some Prussian impressions which may 
advantageously be urged on the Court of Vienna; but the 
only remarkable part of the arrangement consists in the ele- 
vation of a Minister Plenipotentiary to the rank of Ambas- 
sador to Austria. Some years since it was determined, in pur- 
suance of the Report of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, that, for reasons of economy, all the Embassies 
should be suppressed except those at Paris and Constan- 
tinople. The arguments on both sides of the question 
were comparatively unimportant, for while the saving to 
the country was insignificant, it could scarcely be denied 
that a Minister was, for all practical purposes, quite as 
useful as an Ambassador. The difference between the 
two Commissions depends on certain rules of Court eti- 
quette, by which the higher dignitary enjoys greater faci- 
lities of personal access to the Sovereign. It was not un- 
natural that, in settling the reduction, an exception should 
be made in favour of Paris, where expenses are heavy, 
where English visitors are numerous, and where the head 
of the State transacts his most important business in 
person. The Ambassador to Turkey occupies an exceptional 
ition as the official patron of all dependents of Eng- 
fand in the East, and as the head of the Consular ser- 


vice in the Levant. At St. Petersburg and at Vienna, 
the diminution of salary and of rank has probably been 
unattended with any serious consequences ; yet the Foreign 
Office may perhaps be aware of some trifling disadvantage 
resulting from the suppression of the Embassies, and if the 
former system had been re-established at the two Imperial 
Courts on a suitable occasion, the House of Commons would 
probably not have insisted obstinately on its former recom- 
mendation. The exceptional compliment which has been 
paid to Austria by the nomination of Lord Buoomrienp as 
— is injudicious, ill-timed, and almost unintel- 
igible. 

If Lord Joun Russett had any definite purpose, he 
must have intended to recognise some change either in the 
position of Austria or in her relation to England, for Lord 
BLoomFIE.D, in default of connexion with the Whig family 
alliance, is not likely to have been the object of a personal 


job. It is impossible that any English Minister can believe 


that the Austrian Empire has recently acquired an acces- 
sion of strength or of importance. With Hungary menacing 
revolution, and Venetia threatened with invasion, it seems 
doubtful whether the ancient aggregation of States is not 
destined to entire disruption. Even Bohemia is remember- 
ing that it isa separate kingdom, and the Tyrolese are dis- 
satisfied with the suspension of ancient franchises. An 
English Government may not unreasonably look with 
anxiety to a change which would materially affect the 
balance of power ; but it would be an inexcusable error to 
attempt any interference with the internal struggles of the 
Empire. It has been justly thought that the interposition 
of a non-aggressive Power between France and Russia had 
a tendency to check encroachment and to preserve the general 
peace ; but the objects of England would be equally secured 
by the constitution of a less heterogeneous State in the East 
of Europe ; and if Austria, deprived of her foreign posses- 
sions, were thrown back upon Germany, the strongest of all 
possible barriers would be raised against French and Russian 
ambition. In practice, England will neither aid nor resist 
any revolution which may dissever the Austrian dominions, 
and it will be neither prudent nor dignified to incur, by 
empty demonstrations, the hostility of the Governments 
which may be ultimately established. 

As the appointment of an ambassador can scarcely imply 
a belief in the actual aggrandizement of Austria, it would 
seem to indicate the establishment of a closer friendship on 
the part of England. It is unfortunate that an unnecessary 
proceeding should revive the ill-omened memory of Lord 
Joun RusseEtt’s penultimate despatch to the Court of Turin. 
That unlucky document, although it was perhaps only in- 
tended to strengthen Count Cavour’s hands in his resistance 
to GARIBALDI, purported to show that English policy would, 
in some unknown manner, be affected by an Italian attack 
upon Venetia. There was a mysterious reference to English 
interests in the Adriatic, which seemed to imply a design of 
making common cause with Austria, although it would have 
been equally reasonable to oppose the invasion of Sicily out 
of regard to English interests in the Mediterranean. Italian 
patriots, and susceptible Liberals at home, were in some 
degree irritated or alarmed, and the constitution of the new 
embassy will certainly not diminish their suspicions. There 
is in reality no reason to fear any approximation of England 
to Austria, for Lord Joun Russet himself entertains 
sound viéws on all Italian questions, and even if he shared 
the sympathies of Lord Matmesspury and Lord Nor- 
MANBY, individual Ministers are wholly powerless to resist 
a! deep-rooted national conviction. The imprudent step 
which he has taken probably proceeds from a desire to be 
impartial, and perhaps it may imply a belief that the late 
Imperial rescripts are conformable to the principles of 
Somers and of Fox. The Austrian Government will accept 
the appointment of an ambassador as an encouragement to 
resistance, while the Italians will not fail to remember 
that only a Minister Plenipotentiary is at present accredited 
to Turin. If the Empire is dissolved into its component 
parts, there will be considerable awkwardness in with- 
drawing the dignified representative who can only reside at 
a Court of the first order. : 

For official purposes it is proper to recognise existing rela- 
tions as if they were to endure for ever, but there is no 
reason why a statesman should regulate his policy by official 
fictions. The English Cabinet or the Foreign Secretary 
must be less fully informed than the community at large if 
they fail to understand the alarming dangers which at present 
impend over Austria, In Hungary, only an inappreciable 
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minority aecepts the Imperial concessions as final; while the 
more powerful party, which equally objects to insurrection, 
proposes to make use of the Constitution for the purpose of 
restoring the ancient privileges of the unmutilated Kingdom. 
If Francis Josern were King of Hungary alone, he might 
acquire fresh strength by submitting to the condition of a 
constitutional Sovereign ; but, when his Hungarian subjects 
have attained perfect self-government, he will have to recon- 
eile a policy which he cannot direct with the necessities and 
interests of his remaining States. The right of granting 
money and of enlisting soldiers, which is claimed on behalf 
of the Diet, involves an absolute control over peace and war. 
The best excuse for the unsuccessful obstinacy of the Em- 
Prnor is to be found in the certainty that the Hungarian 
demands involved the practical disruption of his dominions. 
If the supremacy of the new Council of the Empire could 
have been substituted for the ancient privileges of the Diet, 
it might have been possible for Austria to emerge from the 
crisis with unimpaired resources. Under present circum- 
stances it seems impossible that the Empzror can obtain 
éasier terms than the re-establishment of the Constitution, 
or, as it is technically called, the restitutio in integrum. If 
he is insane enough, after the experience of eleven years, to 
provoke a rebellion, the House of Hapssure must be pre- 
pared to descend into the rank of secondary Princes. 

It may be argued that the ancient franchises of Hungary 
have not prevented the Emperors of Austria from holding a 
high position in Europe ; but, in former times, kings and 
subjects looked less closely into the exact boundaries of their 
respective rights, and the declaratory charters which embody 
the results of popular victories invariably extend the liberties 
which they nominally define. If the Emperor wisely con- 
cedes the demands of the moderate Liberal party, the Diet 
will probably exercise its power over the finances and the 
army by refusing to provide means for the defence of Venetia. 
Under the old constitution, although the same power was 
reserved to the representatives of the Kingdom, the Crown 
had many opportunities of influencing the dominant aristo- 
eracy through the magnates who held dignities and regiments 
in the Austrian service. The revived Diet will be a national 
Parliament, and its members will have been elected for the 
express purpose of resisting all encroachments which may 
be attempted at Vienna. The sympathies which unite the 
Hungarian Liberals with the regenerators of Italy could 
not even have been imagined by former generations. The 
Diet negotiated long and jealously for the security and 
enlargement of the national privileges before consenting to 
adopt the cause of Marta Tueresa; but when the warlike 
nobles, after driving a hard bargain, agreed, if necessary, to 
die for their “ King,” their enthusiasm was not checked by 
the faintest prejudice in favour of Freperick the Great. 
Under Lropotp and Francis II. the Hungarians were 
equally willing to repel French invasion, and probably they 
might not be disinclined to measure their strength 
with Russia. The exploits of their countrymen under 
Garipatp1 would almost alone furnish a conclusive 
reason against any concurrence in a war which Austria 
has reason to anticipate in Italy. A great Sovereign 
might possibly contrive, by the exercise of foresight, 
of firmness, and of seasonable pliancy, to find new resources 
in the complicated relations which seem likely to exist 
among the Austrian provinces. If the maturity of the 

peror Francis Josepn should belie, by wisdom and by 
fortune, the ignoble auguries of his youth, judicious English- 
men will rejoice in the revival of an ancient Power which 
will have known how to adapt itself to existing necessities, 
When Venetia is amicably surrendered to Italy, when 
Hungary cordially seconds the policy of the Crown, when 
Austria is of the same mind with Prussia as to the freedom 
and unity of Germany—after the lapse of many years, and 
the occurrence of numerous improbabilities—it will be time 
enough for some successor of Lord Joux Russet to accredit 
as Ambassador to Vienna some successor of Lord Bioom- 
FIELD. 


THE PROCTORIAL JURISDICTION AT CAMBRIDGE. 


learn, from one or two pamphlets which have reached 

us from Cambridge, that the authorities of the Uni- 
versity have been thrown into no little excitement by an 
attack on a privilege which they deem absolutely essential 
to the discharge of their educational duties. Besides the 
authority which each College exercises within its own pre- 
cinct, the University itself has, from very ancient times, laid 


claim to a special jurisdiction over a part of the town popu- 
lation which, let us hope, is excessively limited in numbers. 
It pretends to have the power of searching houses of ill-fame 
for the purpose of discovering whether any student be hidden 
in them ; and also of arresting, detaining, questioning, and 
if necessary imprisoning, any female of morality 
who may be found in the streets. The organ of this juris- 
diction is the official known as,the Proctor, who, up to this 
year or last, has discharged his useful functions in peace 
from all gainsayers except the writers of University novels. 
At length, however, a generation has grown up in the town 
of Cambridge to whom the proctorial authority is gall and 
wormwood. It is unavoidable that young women who are 
positively virtuous should be occasionally stopped in the streets 
by the academical fanctionary ; and it must still more fre- 
quently happen that others should from time to time be inter- 
fered with whose errand cannot exactly be proved. Several cases 
of this sort have occurred recently in Cambridge ; and, though 
the persons arrested have been released after investigation, 
there are gentlemen, it seems, in the town who cannot tolerate 
a system under which error is possible. Several actions have 
therefore been brought against the University. It is under- 
stood that the plaintiffs in these actions deny the right of 
the Proctor to act on mere suspicion, and even to punish 
by imprisonment offenders whose case is flagtant. 

The dispute is likely to resolve itself almost wholly into a 
controversy on a point of law, and on its technical bearings 
we do not propose to say anything. The only semblance 
of a popular reason for abolishing the Proctorial juris- 
diction is to be found in the suggestion of Mr. Epwin 
James, thrown out on a trial similar to those which 
are coming on, that University College in London and 
the Scottish Universities manage to do without a special 
police. But we suspect that the gentlemen who take most 
interest in University College consider its inability to con- 
trol the private life of its students rather as a misfor- 
tune than as an advantage ; indeed, much of its ill-success 
arises from the dislike of parents to letting their sons pass 
their nonage in the midst of a great city. Of the Scottish 
Universities it is enough to say that their students haveseldom 
money to spare, and are saved from temptation by their 
poverty. But at Oxford and Cambridge a young man has 
the means of spending pretty nearly what he pleases. Not 
that undergraduates are universally, or even generally, the 
childrén of rich fathers; but it is the peculiarity of the 
place that facilities for expenditure are enjoyed by all alike. 
Experience justifies the University tradesman in giving 
credit to everybody, for practically it is found that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the poorest country clergyman 
or retired officer manages, in the end, to pay his son’s debts, 
and the stoical virtue which condemns an extravagant 
youngster to the Insolvent Court appears to be confined to 
Dukes. The question, therefore, is whether the University 
cau continue to exist if it has no special jurisdiction 
over streets crowded with young men in the heyday of 
youth who can always keep money in their pockets by 
the simple expedient of not paying their tailor. No- 
body can doubt what Cambridge will become if it 
once is made generally known that no evidence of her calling, 
however unmistakeable, will expose a female to the inter- 
ference of the Proctor. A wholesale emigration will take 
place from the Haymarket to Trumpington-street ; and, as in 
the Middle Ages, some of the most beautiful ecclesiastical 
buildings in the world will overlook and shelter exhibitions 
of vice which the laical part of society refuses to harbour 
any longer. The point involved in the quarrel is evidently 
a vital one. One part of the Proctorial jurisdiction—the 
power of entering suspected houses with the view of ascer- 
taining whether any student is concealed there—might be 
safely given up. The delinquent in such case is probably 
beyond academical correction. But the superintendence of 
the streets by the officers of the University is a very different 
matter. The morality of Oxford and Cambridge is not at 
present so low but that purity of life is the general rule. A 
vicious man must go out of his way to find the means of 
satisfying his tastes. But the rarity of temptation, which the 
present system undoubtedly secures, will be exchanged, if 
the opponents of the Proctors are successful, for an abun- 
dance of opportunity which is to be found neither in the 
Quartier Latin nor in the purlieus of the London hospitals. 
The new state of things, if ever brought about, must be con- 
fronted with a new discipline ; and the new discipline will, 
by the nature of the case, be fatal to that comparative libe 
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life—which renders it the best preparation for the after- 
career of a free citizen. 

It is said that this resistance to the Proctorial authority 
is seconded by the favourable opinion, to say the least, 
of a good many respectable gentlemen connected with 
the Town of Cambridge. One may be permitted to 
marvel that persons of good local position, tender no 
doubt of their reputation for morality, and perhaps not 
untinged by the historical Puritanism of the Eastern Coun- 
ties, should be strenuously maintaining what is, after all, the 
cause of the courtezan. The reasons assigned by these staid 
burghers for wearing the camelia in their button-hole are 
strange enough. They say they are so shocked at the very 
notion of their daughters’ being mistaken by the Proctor for 
members of the class subject to Proctorial jurisdiction, that 
they would obviate the possibility of error by sweeping away 
the jurisdiction itself. It is really singular that, rather 
than have the young women of the place cured once for all 
of the habit of lurking about at dusk by a temporary deten- 
tion or a grave admonition, some of the Cambridge towns- 
men should prefer having their streets reduced to a state in 
which it would be impossible they should be traversed by 
any virtuous woman whatever. The truth is, their opposi- 
tion to the powers claimed by the University, if it really 
exists, must flow from the ancient antagonism between Town 
and Gown. There is still enough of the old feeling left to 
make the University rulers somewhat supercilious in their 
disdain of that which in bygone days they were accustomed 
to call the impudentia oppidanorum, and to make the lead- 
ing townsmen ready to join in any attempt to destroy an 
exceptional privilege of the University. Nothing offends 
an academical dignitary more than a suggestion that the 
Colleges ought to be brought under municipal administra- 
tion ; and nothing irritates a substantial townsman so poig- 
nantly as a doubt whether Cambridge, with its stately river 
and exquisite scenery, would not be quite as opulent and 
attractive a place as it is now, even were the University 
suppressed. It is not, however, necessary to enter on the 
vexed question whether the advantages derived by the Town 
from the University are not considerable enough for it to be 
reasonable that the townsmen should submit to some compen- 
sating inconveniences. Since the Cambridge University Bill 
passed, it suffices to point out that Cambridge is a national 
University, and that national interest requires sufficient secu- 
rities to be provided for the morality of undergraduates. If, 
indeed, the sacrifice demanded from the people of the Town 
were the abandonment of any considerable franchise, they 
might reply, as the Popsr’s subjects reply to the Catholic 
world, that they do not see why they should be victimized 
for anybody’s benefit. But all that is asked of them is that, 
if their young women choose to parade the streets at night- 
fall, they should submit to be questioned as to their reason 
for selecting such an hour for exercise. Nobody would listen 
to a complaint of the civil population of Portsmouth or 
Chatham that, contrary to the natural liberty of Englishmen, 
they are compelled to answer the importunate challenges of 
half-a-dozen sentries if they choose to take a walk in the 
evening. The consideration of national interest puts an end 
to the question, and the grievances of the townsmen of Cam- 
bridge fall to the ground for the same reason. If the Uni- 
versity jurisdiction turns out to be illegal, we have little 
doubt that it will be legalized by Parliament. 


M. BILLAULT’S CIRCULAR. 


RENCH pastorals are not generally read on this side of 

the Channel; but M. Britautr’s circular seems to 
show that they must be more amusing than the corresponding 
productions of the Anglican Episcopate. When some learned 
and exemplary prelate has inflicted two or three hours of a 
charge on his helpless incumbents and curates, the secular 
authorities have no occasion to bestir themselves for the 
purpose of checking the general circulation of the document. 
According to dioceses and dates of consecration, the pastoral 
varies from an apology for ecclesiastical order to a solemn 
protest against innovation, antiquarianism, and theological 
inquiry. The clergy of different parties welcome and resent 
the notice of their respective opinions, or in some instances 
they agree to appland the good taste which has avoided a 
collision with any opinion whatever. At the clerical dinner 
in the evening, it is the duty of some archdeacon or rural 
dean to request that the charge may be printed, and the 
more conscientious rectors eventually order a copy of the 


instructive triennial publication. The ceremony would be 


far more exciting if bishops’ charges were written, like 
leading articles, on the political questions of the day ; and 
in Ireland it must be allowed that the non-established 
Church profits to the utmost by the national tolerance of 
seditious language. It is impossible to deny that an exag- 
gerated burst of political rant is more readable than a disqui- 
sition on altar-candlesticks or on parochial charities ; but, in 
their hastier moments, admirers of truth, of decency, and of 
good sense are sometimes tempted to wish that a censor or a 
police inspector could deal with Dr. Cutten. On cooler 
reflection, contemptuous tolerance approves itself to oe 
thoughtful Englishman as preferable to the control whic 
foreign Governments exercise over insubordinate ecclesi-. 
astics ; yet it would have indicated cowardice rather than re- 
gard for religious liberty if the French episcopal pamphlets 
on behalf of the Porg had not provoked an official warning, 
In a country where political freedom is non-existent, any 
exceptional license operates as the privilege of a class, and it 
is neither just nor prudent to let the bishops loose upon op- 
ponents who are constantly hampered by legal and adminis- 
trative impediments. It was natural that the bishops should 
enjoy special exemptions as long as they confined themselves 
to denunciations of liberty, and while they exhorted their 
flocks to reverence the newly-discovered heir of CHARLE- 
MAGNE and Eldest Son of the Church. It is true that ser- 
vility may not be less secular than sedition ; but when M. 
Bitiautr talks of political pamphlets as objectionable, he 
means that recent pastorals are on the wrong side in politics. 
As the accomplices of Imperial usurpation are disposed to 
mutiny against their master, it seems perfectly reasonable to 
withdraw an indulgence which was only intended to facilitate 
a particular form of dishonesty. 

The French Government is fortunate in the opportunity 
of acquiring popularity even in the extension of its system 
of repression. The very Ministers and Prefects who have 
been forced for ten years to affect an uncongenial orthodoxy 
will take the pleasure natural to Frenchmen in administering 
a rebuff to the priesthood. If it can be said that function- 
aries have any feeling or preference, perhaps that colourless 
class would be inclined to pride itself on that adherence to 
what are called the doctrines of 1789 which consists in ex- 
emption from what, at that epoch, were considered prejudices. 
Two or three even of Napo.ron’s courtiers and marshals are 
reported to have sneered in private at the restoration of the 
Church which they had long been taught to hate and to ridi- 
cule. The more perfect discipline of the Second Empire is 
not incompatible with a latent desire to realize some faint 
dream of intellectual liberty. On the other hand, the Church 
has thus far no serious reason for complaint. ‘The persecu- 
tion, as far as it has hitherto proceeded, scarcely justifies 
recent pulpit allusions to the memory of DiocteTian., M. Bir- 
LauLT has not even warned the bishops not to talk 
treason in their cathedrals; and for the present they 
are allowed to paste their pastorals on the church- 
doors, although the police may perhaps not always 
allow passers-by to stop and read the sacred lucubrations. If 
a wider publicity is desired, the pastoral, now falling within 
the category of a pamphlet, must be deposited in the proper 
office and decorated with the necessary stamps. It was 
needless to add that all the penal consequences of political 
publications will attach to the documents which are, in the 
first instance, to be legally identified. As the official warn- 
ing has been provoked by protests in favour of a rigid 
despotism, the bishops themselves will hardly have the 
audacity to object to the control of the Government over 
the press. The obnoxious pastorals claim for the Pore an 
indefeasible sovereignty over a portion of Italy, and the 
priests have always maintained, with perfect logical con- 
sistency, that an inalienable crown necessarily involves ab- 
solute power. Under the government of the Holy See, poli- 
tical pamphlets were forbidden, and even episcopal charges, 
if their purport had been unpalatable, would have been un- 
hesitatingly suppressed. It is not for Roman Catholic 
prelates to object to a system which they have steadily 
supported in Italy as well as in France. The recent pas- 
torals are the less defensible, inasmuch as they are avowedly 
intended to advocate foreign interests. It is desirable that 
a prelate in his episcopal character should abstain 
taking a side in domestic politics, but it is intolerable that 
he should openly advocate foreign interests in opposition to 
the policy of his own country. The consequences of a post- 
ponement of social and political duties to sacerdotal relations 
are as odious as the system from which they necessarily 
follow. The French bishops may profess to show that the 
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glory or the interest of France is concerned in the re-esta- 
blishment of the Papal prerogative; but it must be evident, 
even to their followers, that their political reasoning is only 
accessory to their ecclesiastical convictions or prejudices. 
It would be not less their determination and their supposed 
duty to defend the Pore against his countrymen, even if it 
were certain that the restoration of the Holy See would involve 
heavy disasters to France. The libels which M. Bituautt 
proposes to check are not even the utterances of a mistaken 
patriotism. Ultramontanism in France, as well as in Ireland, 
abstains, with ostentatious selfishness, from the decorous 
affectation of consulting any interests but those of Rome and 
its hierarchy. 

It is probably beyond the power of statesmen or of 
Sovereigns to revive the independent tendencies of the 
prerevolutionary Gallican Church; nor would the object, 
if it were attainable, be desired by the chief or by the 
agents of a levelling despotism. Yet it is well worth 
while to inquire why, in almost all parts of Europe, 
modern Roman Catholic dignitaries regard themselves as 
the officers of a foreign garrison in the presence of alien 
local authorities. The perverse agitation in favour of 
the Porr which the Imperial Government is now attempt- 
ing to suppress is fostered by the same causes which 
have produced clerical disaffection in Rhenish Prussia, 
in Belgium, in Baden, in Piedmont, and in Ireland. It is 
somewhat more difficult to deal with a Romish priesthood 
than with any national clergy, but the difference between 
the loyalty of the English Established Church and the 
factious isolation of the French prelacy is by no means 
exclusively to be referred to reasons either of doctrine or of 
discipline. The confiscation of ecclesiastical revenues in all 
parts of the Continent has destroyed the useful links by which 
the clergy were connected with secular, or, in other words, 
with real life. England is the only country of Western Europe 
in which a clergyman is likely to be a landowner, a magis- 
trate, a farmer, a man of letters, or a gentleman. 
In all these capacities the vicar or the prebendary 
instinctively remembers that he had a country and a share 
in human nature before he had a profession. With legiti- 
mate occupation for his ineradicable worldly propensities, he 
is at leisure to attend to his spiritual functions without 
forming part.of a conspiracy against society. The peasant 
priest, knowing that he is excluded by prejudice from all 
ordinary callings, can only satisfy his pride and his craving 
for activity by devoting himself to the aggrandizement of 
his order. In a higher class, a French Archbishop, with the 
pey of a head clerk in « bank, is strongly tempted to ally 

imself with the policy of Rome, instead of accepting a sub- 
ordinate position among his own countrymen. ‘The old 
Gallican bishops, if they had been disposed to abjure their 
own principles, could never have drawn after them the clergy 
which included in its number cadets of almost every noble 
family in France. Equality of individual poverty converts 
the clergy into the satellites of Rome even more certainly 
than the same influences prostrate the lay inhabitants of a 
department at the feet of the prefect. 


Hungary is almost the only part of the Continent in 
which wealthy and aristocratic prelates still exercise a 
considerable influence in political affairs, It is also the 
only country in which the bishops support the rights of 
the nation, in opposition to the attempted usurpations of 
Rome. In all the recent discussions the just claims of 
the Protestants have been steadily advocated by some of 
the highest members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
Religious enthusiasts may be excused for desiring that 
their clergy should not be diverted from their sacred 
mission by knowledge, by luxury, by common interests, 
by human duties, or by conscience. It is only strange 
that dispassionate politicians should fail to understand that 
exclusion from secular relations necessarily involves the intro- 
duction of worldly motives inte spiritual engagements. The 
comfortable English bishop is content.to compose his edifying 
charge without reference to those foreign politics which he 
may elsewhere study or expound at his pleasure. The 
ascetic Frenchman, abstracted from all thoughts of lay am- 
bition, can but meditate profoundly on the means of giving 
the Ofurch an advantage over the world. As the natural 
result of his apostolic seclusion, he profanes the pulpit with 
political tirades ; and happening, in the course of events, to 
dissolve his alliance with a patronizing Government, he falls, 
not undeservedly, into the clutches of M. Brnzautr. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


oe is something more than a convenient expression 
or a rhetorical figure in that discovery of modern poli- 
tical science which thinks and treats of nations as individuals. 
The impersonation, which ARBUTHNOT was among the first to 
familiarize, of Joun Buxx and Nic. Frog has deeper recom- 
mendations than its compendiousness. Such a thing as 
national character, and even the recognition of a State’s con- 
science, may be regarded as conveying a deep truth. It 
will in practice be found best to reduce our political rela- 
tions to the same laws, and to conduct them on the same 
principles, as our social relations. ARisToTLE was perfectly 
right in making his Politics, or science of a State, the ex- 
pansion of his moral philosophy ; and if Zthics—our duty 
towards our neighbour, as the Catechism would call it— 
were recognised as the rule and standard of our international 
intercourses, as is perhaps the aim of publicists and priests, 
we should much simplify the public business of the modern 
States-system. It often happens that there is such a thing as 
a misunderstanding among nations, and it grows up much as 
misunderstandings occur—for no real reason at all—among 
persons in private life. Nations reproduce the petty passions 
as well as the broad character of individuals. One of the 
most fruitful sourccs of jealousy and prejudice, hatred and 
variance, in private life, is that people do not know each 
other. Two persons, perhaps, are in the habit of meeting 
—say in the same railway-carriage. They have not been 
formally introduced, and know next to nothing of each 
other ; certain external and small characteristics of temper, 
manner, and bearing are prominent ; and on these mutual 
judgment is formed, and mutual dislike and suspicion are en- 
gendered. The one man thinks the other uppish, conceited, 
and much given to airs and superciliousness ; and, in return, 
the unfriendly critic is set down as a vulgarian and a snob. 
Very possibly, the estimate is either altogether untrue or 
much exaggerated ; and from experience, when we become 
known to each other, our unfavourable judgment is much 
modified. There is nothing like personal intercourse for 
rubbing off the angles of common life. It is with nations 
as with individuals, and the visit of the Prince of WALEs to 
the United States illustrates this truism of daily experience 
in our social relations. Hatred, malice,and uncharitableness 
are, in nine cases out of ten, engendered by absolute ignorance 
about our neighbour’s character. Not that, either in men 
or in nations, the prominent and external marks of cha- 
racter are untrue; but still they do not reveal the whole 
man. The general national character as estimated by 
by-standers and strangers, our companions with whom we 
are not on visiting terms in the great railway carriage of the 
world, may be, as far as it goes, true. But it is not the whole 
truth. It isa partial view. England may be what the world 
gives her credit for being—supercilious, proud, and unsym- 
pathizing. America may not be exempt from the faults and 
foibles natural to young and prosperous communities. But 
this is, in neither case, the whole man. Opposition and 
mutual ignorance exaggerate these evils, and on eituner side 
they would nearly disappear if either Uncle Sam or John 
Bull would leave a card or ask the other to dinner. 

This is precisely the common sense and commonplace aspect 
of the Prince's visit to the United States. The ice ha’ been 
judiciously broken—the stagnating crust of years of tacit 
aversion has been swept away by the healthy breeze of 
mutual confidence. There were, we must confess it, many 
causes why England and the United States should have 
formerly hated each other. It is a family quarrel, and family 
quarrels are the hardest of estrangements to set right. Both 
parties know each other’s weak side, and the hole in your 
coat or your character cannot long be concealed from 
domestic eyes. It is neither in reason nor in nature that 
the circumstances under which “the rebel colony threw off 
“the yoke of the Mother-country” should not leave on either 
side bitterness and heartburning. It was all very fine and 
chivalrous for old Grorcg III. to make his famous declara- 
tion on receiving the first American Envoy ; and “Mr. WasH- 
“INGTON,” we believe, never failed in veneration and respect 
for the old country. But the common minds of either commu- 
nity were not, because people generally are not, very generous. 
Soreness there must be on the one side, and boasting on the 
other. And it happened that there were, and perhaps 
always will be, those whose interest it is to appeal to 
the vulgar passions. Where party feuds run high, there 
will always be a Republican or a Democrat interest whose 
purpose it suits to pander to popular prejudice, and 
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to scatter not ambiguous hints to keep up the in- 
ternational raw, the family feud of generations. Critical 
travellers and satirical novelists find that a stimulating book 


is more easily dashed off —S on the outside dis-’ 


agreeables of your cousin. And in America it so happens 
that the unfortunate tendency of the political system is to 
keep all the better natures and higher intelligence out of the 
political world. In practice, it is as unfair to judge the 
United States by Mr. Sickies or the Honourable Senator 
from Texas as it would be to estimate the intellect or good 
feeling of Portland-place and the Regent’s-park by the vulgar 
insolence of a Marylebone vestry. A man is shy of putting 
the best side of his moral nature forward in an omnibus, 
and the United States, like Brown or Jones, require to be 
known in order to be appreciated. 

It was the wisest and kindliest of thoughts to send 
the Prince of Waues to the United States. We could 
afford to do it. It is the duty of the head of the house to 
offer the first courtesies, and to hold out the uninvited 
hand. England is in a position not to be misunderstood. 
Fifty, or even thirty, years ago, our advances might have been 
misinterpreted. Our standing in the world permits us to be 
the first to claim that bygones should be bygones; and our 
frank and honourable invitation to more cordial inti- 
macy has been as gracefully accepted as courteously 
tendered. America has shown that she was worthy of such 
generous confidence. With a noble alacrity, she has met 
us more than half-way. She has shown that she 
feels that blood is thicker than water. If conscious of her 
own defects, she knows from whom she has inherited her 
faults of temper. If confident in her strength, and bold in 
the anticipation of a future of empire and usefulness, she 
cannot but be proud of the roots of all her elements of 
greatness. Aw fond, there can be nothing but natural love 
and family pride deep-seated in the English and American esti- 
mate of each other ; but the deeper these feelings are the more 
difficult are they to draw out. Men will not reveal the core of 
their best being, unless deeply touched to finer issues. The 
presence of the Son of England in New York has brought out 
all that is noblest in the American character. In his one 
long ovation, in that triumphal progress from Detroit to 
Portland, there has been but a single moral significance. Like 
those antique friezes in which there is a noble monotony and 
repetition ofattitudes—where every incident reproducesits pre- 
decessor, and prancing horse and victorious rider only give 
promise of an endless succession of their fellows—so it was 
with Chicago and Washington, and New York and Boston. 
It was but the same thing over and over again, and all was 
welcome, and generosity, and hospitality, and thoughtful 
consideration. 

We may mark, also, how significantly the visit of the 
Prince of Wags told upon just those points in which we 
have misunderstood each other. The common American 
estimate of England was that of a proud and feudal aristo- 
cracy, disdaining intercourse, and hugging the rusty and cum- 
brous fettersof ceremonial and etiquette. What did Americans 
experience of English exclusiveness They saw the Eldest Son 
of England, the heir of the British Crown, all natural affability, 
all innate courtliness and gentleness, mingling, without an at- 
tempt at condescension, in American life. They saw a youth of 
simple and natural tastes at the prairie farm, and with the en- 
joyable and joyous healthiness of early manhood—a gentleman 
in the ball-room, with a dignity equal to his station as the re- 
presentative of an Imperial nation, and a specimen of what 
education ard refingment can doin exalting, but not effacing, the 
national character. And as was the Telemachus of England, 
so was his Mentor. In Canada the Duke of Newcastie 
had shown, in the teeth of perplexing difficulties, that 
judgment and firmness which were so significantly adapted to 
tell on the better side of the American mind. The stand 
which he made againgt Orange insolence in the English 
colony was exactly calculated to attract the sympathies 
and confidence of those better minds which rejoice in a 
practical proof of the necessity and policy of standing out 
against mob rule. And, on the other hand, in those pre- 
cise particulars in which America had been supposed to be 
most wanting, she was most sensitively alive to the duty of 
hospitality. Not a single cloud darkened that long summer 
day of good taste and good feeling, and the Prince's reception 
was marked by an extreme of delicacy and a thoughtful and 
considerate absence of intrusion which are the very last 
characteristics to be expected in America, if we only listen 
to its detractors. Not that this delicacy was a mere ex- 
temporaneous effort. There was a genuine warmth in the 


whole people: America would have none of the sham of 
etiquette, and the hollow affectation of an incognito was 
flung to the winds. The “ Baron of Renrrew” could not stand 
for an instant against the reality and truth of the American 
greeting. It was the Prince of Wazs, the Heir of England, 
Georce IIT.’s great-grandson, the highest gentleman and the 
first Prince of Europe—and he the representative of their 
own blood and ancestry—that came among them; and less 
than this they would not accept. They rated the compliment 
and the confidence at the highest, and they were right in so 
doing. 

Two incidents—and those of a character almost poetical 
and significant of good every way—may be selected as marks 
of this memorable visit. On the one hand, the Prince of 
Wa gs at the grave of Wasuincton, and the heir of the 
British Crown steering the boat which conveyed himself and 
the President of the Unirep States, may be taken as 
proving that the past of bitterness and pride is at an end as 
far as Englandisconcerned. On the other,the beautiful cireum- 
stance that the bells of old Trinity Church, the mother church 
of New York, have been tuned to the chimes of “ God Save 
“ the Queen,” and that in the very church from which Doctor 
(subsequently Bishop) INeLis was expelled for praying for 
Georce IIL, the Queen of Enctany was publicly comme- 
morated in the Liturgy, in the presence of her eldest son, 
tells more than volumes for the fact that the American heart 
is in the right place. We never believed in the contingency 
of any lasting political estrangement between the two 
countries ; and the visit of the Prince of WaLzs has made 
it all but impossible. 

Side by side with these political advantages which have 
accrued from the visit of the Prince of WaALEs, we cannot 
forget the immense benefits which must have attended 
our young AsTYANAX personally. Times, of course, have 
changed, and, even were he so inclined, ALBERT Epwarp 
could scarcely reproduee the last Prince of Wars ; but at 
an age which too many of the youth of England spend 
in folly and in vice our Prince of WaLes was learnin 
many mev in many cities, was surveying the nat 
glories of the prairie and the Father of Waters, was 
learning the arts by which nations grow, was preparing 
himself for rule in the companionship of one of England’s 
most trusted and tried counsellors, and was the honoured 
instrument of cementing the fellowship of nations and un- 
doing the follies of his fathers. The Duke of Newcastix’s 
services in this important political event will not fail to be 
recognised on both sides of the Atlantic. He returns to 
this country honoured with the confidence and respect of 
America, and with that gratitude which England knows how 
to bestow on one who has discharged a most responsible duty 
under circumstances which must try the judgment of the 
most skilful. 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE INDIGO PLANTERS. 


T is never fair to bear too hardly on men who are under- 
going a great misfortune, or to criticise too severely their 
sayings and doings. The indigo planters are in a very critical 
position. They fear lest their capital should be suddenly 
swept away, and lest all the fruits of a long and toilsome 
residence in a tropical climate should perish as by an unex- 
pected blight. tf persons labouring under so fearfal an 
alarm wander into irrelevant accusations, or seek for im- 
possible remedies, the kindest and best thing to do would be to 
throw a friendly veil over their mistakes. But unfortunatel 
the planters have friends in England who delight in the task 
of exciting public opinion here, in the ans that the Home 
authorities may be siirred = throw dirt in the face of 
the authorities in India. hatever the planters assert, 
whether right or wrong, relevant or irrelevant, is twisted 
into a case against the Indian Civil Service. We cannot, 
therefore, avoid saying a few words on a memorial 
which they have lately presented to the Governor- 
GENERAL, and which is supposed to prove that Sir Cuaruzs 
Woop ought immediately to administer a good snub- 
bing to the Indian bureaucracy. The memorial chiefly 
consists of a complaint that the LizuTeNaNnt-Governor of 
BenGat has made an imputation on the planters which they 
do not deserve. In a memoir on the Indigo question, 
addressed, about three months ago, to the GoveRnor- 
GeneraL, Mr. Grant took occasion to observe that the 
lanters could certainly not complain of the whole Civil 
ice being hostile to them, as one magistrate in particular 
had given two decisions in their favour qtite inconsistent 
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with law; and that he appeared to have been exposed 
to a friendly pressure on their part. We have no evidence 
to enable us to judge whether there were any circum- 
stances to warrant this supposition, except that both deci- 
sions were wrong, and both were in favour of the planters. 
The memorial now presented by the planters endeavours 
£ show that both decisions were right. As the dispute 

on questions of fact, it is impossible in England to 
say whether their version of the matter is right or not. 
In the first case, the magistrate punished a man who 
professed to act as the legal adviser of the ryots, and who 
counselled them as to the course they ought to pursue. 
The planters own that the magistrate exceeded his juris- 
diction at any rate, but the particular ground on which Mr. 
Grant blamed his subordinate was, that he punished a man 
who was acting as legal adviser of the ryots, and had 
a right to give the advice he thought best. The planters 
have been collecting evidence, and they now offer to show 
that the man was not provided with the proper authority 
to act in that capacity. It is impossible to pronounce any 
opinion on the point of fact; but Mr. Grant, from the 
statement of facts submitted to him, concluded that the 
person punished was the legal adviser of the ryots, and he 
therefore very properly pointed out that such a person 
ought certainly not to be punished criminally as conspiring 
to promote disturbance, because he explained to his client 
what he thought were his rights. It is rather hard that a 
high official should be compared to VErRes, and be told that 
he is a pestilent bureaucrat, because he treats as an attorney 
a person whose retainer is, some months afterwards, pro- 
nounced to be invalid by parties interested in denying its 
validity. 

In the other case, an action, or rather several actions, were 
brought to enforce a series of contracts, and this same magis- 
trate decided against the ryot. An appeal was lodged, and 
the judge who delivered the judgment of the Supreme 
Court reversed the decision appealed against, because oue of 
the contracts was dated three years earlier than the stamped 
paper on which it was made. In fact, the Supreme Court held 
that the contract had been fraudulently antedated. Mr.Grant 
commented on this, and censured the magistrate who had 
allowed so obvious a point to pass him, and coupling it with 
the former case, he intimated that in his opinion the influence 
of the planters with this particular magistrate must have been 
too great. The language in which he did so is open to some 
slight objection, as he converted this single instance into too 
sweeping a charge against the planters that they liked to 
sue in courts favourable to them. But this is not the point 
on which they chiefly dwell. They want to establish that the 
judgment of the Appeal Court was wrong. They say that the 
date of the contract was a clerical error, and that it was only 
by accident that the real time of the making of the contract, 
which was the year subsequent to the date of the stamp, was 
not inserted. In their own language, they “do not hesitate 
“to say that the decision was wrong, and that it will be 
“ yeversed on appeal.” No one in England has the very 


‘slightest means whatever of judging whether the wrong date 


was the result of fraud or negligence. All that we can know 
is that Mr. Grant is described as the tyrannous head of a per- 
verse and prejudiced bureaucracy, because he accepts the 
facts on which the Supreme Court of Appeal have based 
their judgment, and because the people who are interested 
in upsetting that judgment “have no hesitation in saying 
“ they will succeed in doing so.” 

How anything in all this can possibly be held to show 
that the Indian Civil Service is a bureaucracy adverse to 
colonization it is difficult to imagine. The very fault 
which Mr. Grant attributed to his subordinate was the 
wish to see the case of the planters in too favourable a 
light. The point which the planters try to make out is 
that the junior members of the Civil Service are not too 
prejudiced in favour of European settlers. It is true that 
they think the higher authority is prejudiced against them, 
but then their notion of prejudice is that it consists in a 
disposition to accept the judgment of an Appeal Court, 
and in a hesitation to admit that a contrary opinion pro- 
nounced by the losing side must be right. Assuming the 
facts to be true, a Lieutenant-Governor, writing on the 
Tndigo question, cannot be blamed for visiting with repro- 
bation the decisions of a magistrate who appeared to be too 
much under the influence of one of the parties to the quarrel. 
Particular phrases in Mr. Grant’s memoir might have been 
more carefully worded, but that is the most that can be said. 
If the planters and the magistrate were wrong, there is no 


bad animus shown by Mr. Grant in censuring them ; nor 
has the animus of Mr. Grant anything whatever to do with 
the Civil Service generally. The planters inveigh against the 
official who called the attention of Mr. Grant to the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court aif it showed very bad feeling 
in a subordinate to communicate an important fact to his 
superior with reference to a question on which he knew his 
superior was collecting information. People who are irri- 
tated with Government at last get to such a pitch of excite- 
ment that they are indignant that any official machinery 
exists at all. They speak as if persons who are only per- 
forming a piece of routine were leagued against them. They 
work themselves up until they feel like a prisoner who 
dwells on his woes until he persuades himself that judge and 
jury, and counsel, are all in one base conspiracy to do him 
injustice and prevent his having a fair chance. The only 
new practical remedy which the planters propose for all their 
grievances is, that the Lieutenant- Governor should not 
have so much power. His subordinates, they say, depend on 
him, and if he turns against any particular class, as Mr. 
Grant is supposed to have turned against the planters, it is 
useless to hope that justice will be administered by local 
officers who have everything to gain by being unjust and 
pleasing the great man. If the Lieutenant-Governor was 
made powerless, this, they urge, could not happen. They 
might also add that if a Lieutenant-Governor were power- 
less, he would be scarcely worth his keep. When, in the 
earlier part of the memorial, the planters ask that the cha- 
racter of the inferior Civil Courts should be raised and their 
number increased, they get upon much surer ground. This 
is exactly what the Commission recommended, and in pro- 
viding this remedy the Home Government can be of use. 
How the Civil Service is to be made to contain an adequate 
number of persons who have been taught theoretically and 
practically the business of an administrator of the law is a 
question which must be decided by those who select the 
members of the Civil Service, and determine the course and 
extent of their special education. As to the native judges, 
the only way of raising the standard is to give good pay and 
set efficient Europeans over them. An improvement in the 
general administration of the law must, however, be neces- 
sarily a work of time, and it will scarcely show that the In- 
dian authorities deserve to be compared to Verres if they 
cannot complete the task of many years in a few months. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE singular perturbations which have occurred of late in 
the money market appear at first sight sufficiently 
puzzling. Quite suddenly the Bank of France, though still 
retaining a larger amount of bullion than is stored in the 
cellars of Threadneedle-street, experienced a very active 
drain, and the disturbance was, as it could not but be, 
propagated without delay to the London market. The rate 
of discount rose in both countries, but the effect in England, 
which was not itself the centre of disturbance, was to all 
appearance more violent than at the primary seat of the mis- 
chief that was going on. This alone was enough to show that 
something beyond the natural laws of commerce was at work, 
and the subsequent course of events has illustrated, in a still 
more striking way, the difference between the tactics of the 
Banks of France and England. After vainly endeavouring 
to keep their coffers filled by buying up all the gold that 
arrived from Australia, the Directors of the Bank of France 
have hit upon the expedient of borrowing from the Bank of 
England a large amount of gold on the security of an equal 
amount of silver. The strangest part of the transaction is, that 
this operation has given immediate relief to both countries ; 
and, in the opinion of the City, so far as the current rates may 
be taken as an index, it has arrested the little crisis which had 
begun to be generally feared. In orger to form any guess at 
the probable course of monetary affairs, it is essential to 
discriminate between the natural and the artificial causes 
which have combined to produce the active fluctuations 
which have been troubling the serenity of the Money Market. 
If all countries followed the wholesome practice adopted by 
the Bank of England of regulating its action in obedience to 
the natural changes of supply and demand, it would never 
be very difficult to interpret the meaning of every fluctua- 
tion in the rate of discount. The gain to commerce from the 
general adoption of this simple policy would be immense; 
but, unfortunately, this is very far from being the view en- 
tertained by the half-political, half-commercial institution 
which regulates the monetary affairs of France. If a drain 
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of gold sets in here, our Bank Directors are wise enough to 
resort to the natural remedy of raising the rate of discount. 
When ready money is scarce, its price in future obligations 
is increased, and except in times of actual panic, when a rise 
in the rate of discount rather stimulates than checks the 
rush for accommodation, this natural plan of letting the 
market rule itself invariably succeeds in arresting, sooner or 
later, any dangerous outflow of bullion. Every bank must at 
last be driven to meet pressing difficulties in the same way, but 
in France the guiding principle seems to be, to try empirical 
remedies of various kinds before submitting to the only sound 
treatment. When the demand for accommodation in Paris ex- 
ceeds the means available to meet it, every possible expedient is 
exhausted before trying the obvious method of raising the terms 
of the Bank. Almost every derangement which has occurred 
in the money market of late years has been preceded by 
unexpected large purchases of gold for the Bank of France. 
Operations of this kind can only be effected at a considerable 
loss, as they are really equivalent to borrowing money on 
rather stringent terms, for the purpose of lending it again to 
the customers of the Bank at a lower rate than thatwhich 
the establishment itself is paying for it. It is easy to under- 
stand that this irregular mode of conducting its affairs is 
forced on the Bank of France by the political influences 
which surround it; and if the mischief were confined to 
Paris, we and others should have no right to complain. 
But all tampering with the regular operation of monetary 
laws is sure to send a wave of disturbance all over the 
world ; and not only does the spasmodic action of the Bank of 
France tend often to produce needless alarm and confusion, 
but it so veils the true current of affairs that it is almost 
impossible for the mercantile world to regulate its conduct 
on any sound appreciation of the real proportions of demand 
and supply. 

The immediate difficulty in this instance seems to have 
arisen from the policy of accumulating silver, in preference 
to gold, which has been pursued by the Bank of France. 
Whether this has been done under the pressure of Imperial 
orders, as some have surmised, or with the notion that silver 
was the better metal to hold, the effect of it has been 
seriously to cripple the power of France to encounter a 
foreign drain of gold. The exchange of the one metal for 
the other which has just been arranged will relieve the imme- 
diate pressure ; but as no man ever got richer by changing 
a sovereign for twenty shillings, or twenty shillings for a 
sovereign, it is obvious that, so far as the recent rise in the 
rate of interest may have been caused by a growing scarcity 
of capital, it will not be permanently affected by any in- 
terchange of gold and silver between the Banks of England 
and France. If artificial causes alone have been at work, an 
artificial remedy may end the disturbance ; but it is not un- 
likely that a real rise in the value of capital, as distinguished 
from a mere monetary derangement, has had something to do 
with the symptoms of the last few weeks. So few years have 
elapsed since the commercial atmosphere was purified by the 
last crisis, and the course of trade has been of late so 
steady, and in some departments so extremely profitable, 
that there is not the least reason to suspect any unsound- 
ness in the condition of English commerce. We have had 
no speculative mania, and the dangerous facilities afforded 
by adventurous money-dealers have received a wholesome 
check from the prudent regulations of the Bank of England. 
But it does not follow, that because we are in all pro- 
bability safe from anything like a crisis, therefore every 
rise in the rate of discount is to be explained away as a 
mere accidental irregularity. Many circumstances concur 
to point to a comparative scarcity of capital as likely enough 
to show itself by the unmistakeable evidence of a rather high 
rate of interest. Manufacturing production has been active 
enough in England, but the greatest productive process of 
all—the manufacture of food—has been anything but pros- 
perous. The value of the whole European harvest is cer- 
tainly far below the average of the last few years, and every 
quarter of grain which is deficient represents a correspond- 
ing abatement in the stock of capital which is available for 
the employment of labour and the conduct of commerce. 
Then, again, the waste of wealth in the unproductive labour 
of soldiers and sailors, and in the manufacture of warlike 
stores, has been almost unprecedented, Every country in 
Europe has been devoting an unusual proportion of its re- 
sources to warlike preparations, and some have been further 
crippled by the destructive operations of actual conflict. The 
P ity which has been enjoyed by some branches of trade 
has tended to absorb more than the ordinary proportion 


of capital ; and when these considerations are put together, 
it would be taking an over-sanguine view to assume that 
the vagaries of the Bank of France were the sole cause 
of the late disturbance, and that the recent transmutation 
of the precious metals has brought matters back to their old 
condition, or paved the way for the two per cent. times which 
we are apt to look for during the intervals between our ~ 
periodical panics, 

Perhaps there would be little reason to regret the per 
manence of a moderately high rate of interest. The higher 
the beam rises in one oscillation, the lower it will sink in 
the next, and though excessively easy times are extremely 
pleasant while they last, it would probably be better for the 
nation at large if the rate of interest never sank much below 
its average amount. Inflation is, after all, but the first 
symptom of a crisis, and if the sobering influence of 8 
rather high rate of interest may be unfavourable to mag- 
nificent undertakings, it might, if permanent, enable us 
to solve the problem of getting through rather more than 
ten years without a general crash. Apart from the effect 
produced by military extravagance, there are some perma- 
nent causes which may prevent capital from becoming so 
redundant as it has been in former years. The normal 
tendency of things is, of course, to lower the rate of interest 
and profits as the world gets older and richer ; but the great 
addition made of late years to the facilities for communica- 
tion has a powerful effect in equalizing the rates which prevail 
in different countries, and in supplying outlets for capital 
which cannot find remunerative investment at home. This 
special stimulus to the demand for capital, which is the feature 
of modern times, may not improbably countervail the chronic 
increase in the supply, and it is not an extravagant expecta- 
tion that the very low and the very high rates which have 
generally prevailed in the different years of every decennial 
interval may, in the period which dates from 1857, be re- 
placed by a more moderate prosperity and a less ruinous 
collapse. Whether this be or be not a sound surmise, it 
seems tolerably clear that, for the present, at any rate, there 
is not much to justify alarm for the future, and still less 


to encourage extravagant hopes, 


THE COMIC VIEW OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


AS’ ~*~ years of the nineteenth century have now almost 
pa away, we may flatter ourselves that we have learnt 
by this time to appreciate the eighteenth century with tolerable 
justice. And certainly few topics have received more ample dis- 
cussion. bp J _ ago there was a violent reaction from the 
whole tone and the whole set of principles which pervaded the 
society and the literature of the times of Queen Anne and the 
early Georges. The spirit of those days was pronounced essen- 
tially narrow, secular, and small. England was invited to esca 
into a wider circle of ideas, and to refresh herself with the stu 
of an earlier period, when there was more romance and a higher 
range of thought, and a greater absorption in the eternal interests 
of man, and a freer exhibition of the nobler elements of human 
character. The times of Elizabeth and of Charles I. were resus- 
citated. Coleridge analysed or invented the remoter meanin 
of Shakspeare’s greatest conceptions; and a strong effort = 
made to revive the feelings with which religion was rded 
in the days of the Civil War. English socie hes dueted 
Ms benefit from this movement. e have been 
introduced to many new lines of thought by it, and 
have got rid of many small prejudices, and any cherished 
pieces of bigotry with which the eighteenth century had saddled 
us. The study of the Elizabethan writers, if it has not given us 
better poets, has at least given us better critics. The standard 
of taste has been raised, and a renewed attention has been given 
to the topics which chiefly occupied the mindsof the best men when 
modern Engiand began to form itself. The respect for anti nity, 
the value set upon art, and especially upon architecture, an 
opposition to the arrogance of material prosperity which are 
among the best features of England at the present day, are dis- 
re | traceable to the same turn of mind which exhorted the 
world to reject with scorn the shallow dogmatism of the eigh- 
teenth century. Like most reactions, this reaction was accom- 
panied with much nonsense which is now being fast forgotten, 
after having been heartily laughed at, and considerable injustice 
was done to the eighteenth century by its being thus set up as a 
warning’; but still the movement itself was just on the whole, and 
was highly beneficial. 

Since then, ample retribution has been made, and the eighteenth 
century has again become a favourite. Its prevailing character- 
istics were cock that it could not long be in dis, . It is pre- 
eminently an entertaining century, and its chief men and women 
are of that warm, comfortable, solidly sensible nature, which makes 
them seem always at home with those who study the story of 
their lives. The very narrowness which has been charged against 
them makes them all the more intelligible, and they are generate. 
very right as far as they go. They certainly are secular, but 
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secular things are admirably suited to this world; and getting 
from an Elizabethan writer to Johnson, Fielding, or Pope, pro- 
duces something of the same brightening, relieving, comforting 
sensation which is perceived on arriving home from church to a 
good fire and dinner. We are filled with respect for the things 
sacred we have left behind us, but things temporal also have 
their attractions. The humour of the eighteenth century was 
rfectly genuine, but still was neither recondite nor refined. 
terne, the greatest humorist of the eighteenth century, is en- 
tirely concerned with what may be called the surface view 
of life. And yet the sensibility of the eighteenth century 
cannot be denied, although it comes before us in so unpre- 
tending a shape that even reserved and unexcitable people do 
not conceal that they are deeply affected by its tamde, Much 
too of our time is necessarily taken up with the practical part of 
morality and politics and theology—with thinking, not of great 
principles, but of theirapplication. Here the eighteenth century 
is admirable. Its sense, its just conception of what is possible and 
desirable in the world, its keen appreciation of all that is ludi- 
crous in affectation, make it unrivalled as a practical guide. 
Johnson especially has left behind him a collection of dicta which 
may not unjustly be called the Book of Proverbs of the English 
nation. The writers of that day also lived in a small circle, and 
thus their lives are known to us as the lives of few other writers 
ever can be. Their letters are models of letter writing, because 
they were addressed to a kaot of persons who thought and lived 
in the same way, who cultivated assiduously an attainable, solid 
sort of excellence, and who had the same interests and acquain- 
tances. Society was advanced enough to be migdeepienl and 
not advanced enough to be broken up. The biographies of the 
men of those times accordingly seem to us as natural and com- 
prehensible, and running in as familiar a groove as if they were 
the biographies of our own contemporaries ; and yet we know 
them more intimately than our contemporaries can be known, 
now that society has become so much larger, and that men of any 
eminence are obliged to entrench themselves in a prudent reserve 
and privacy in order to escape intrusion and enforced publicity. 


The delight, however, which the sociable and familiar cha- 
racter of the eighteenth century naturally inspires has led in 
recent years to some very curious results. Lord Macaulay, in 
his Essay on Boswell’s Johnson, and Mr. Forster, in his Life of 
Goldsmith, have collected together all the incidents, great and 
small, which can be supposed to bear upon the career of those 
two literary celebrities. Being agreeable writers, they have 
made their stories in the highest degree pleasant, and, being skil- 
ful writers, they have known how to weave minute details into 
the narrative without abandoning the higher interest which at- 
taches to the lives of such men as Johnson and Goldsmith. But 
one portion of their readers haa been specially taken with these 
minor details, and the smallest events in the lives of Johnson and 
Goldsmith are now thought of a peculiar and almost sacred im- 
portance. It is the sociability of the eighteenth century which 
makes itself felt in this way, and which impels the persons of 
whom we speak to linger over the memories of those who are 
best known to them among the writers of that century, and to 
recur to them, and expect others to recur to them, as men recur 
to the words of a familiar and popular song. But there 
are other reasons also for the peculiar affection with which the 
most trifling incidents in the lives of Johnson and Goldsmith are 
regarded. In the time of Johnson there was something like the 
literary man, who now exists only in imagination. There were 
a few writers who were known to society generally, for society 
was small enough to share its acquaintances, and who were 
courted, petted, and idolized—whose faults were pardoned 
because they wrote well, and who were contented with the 

recarious life which they led. Their renown, and the confiding 
intimacy of the circles to which their renown introduced them, 
fill the finagination of modern writers, and inspire the dream that 
<n who publishes fugitive writings is a literary man, pro- 

ided only that he shows himself to be of the guild by an ade- 
quate knowledge of the lives and writings of Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and their contemporaries. But the signs of a guild must always 
be of the most external kind, and as easily recognisable as pos- 
sible. It has therefore been tacitly that the odour of 
familiarity with the chosen representatives of the literature of 
the eighteenth century shall be held to attach to any one 
who speaks of Johnson and Goldsmith in tone of jocular inti- 
macy, and calls them “ Dear old Sam Johnson,” and “ Large- 
hearted Noll.” There are also a few incidents in the lives of the 
two men which are thought more than usually typical and droll, 
and to which allusions ought to be frequently made. These are 
more particularly Johnson finding outside the door the shoes 
which had been presented to him, his sitting behind the screen 
while Cave, the printer, entertained his friends, and Goldsmith 
pawning his fine clothes to relieve a beggar. To allude playfully 
to such stories as these seems to be regarded as a sort of ticket 
of entrance into the ranks of light literature. The modern comic 
writer seems to see in Johnson and Goldsmith merely persons 
who lived to furnish these stories, and to establish a character of 
literary sociability. This is a strange instance of the mode in 
which posterity treats the dead. Goldsmith and Johnson were 
both celebrated in their day, and both deserved to be so; but 
the modern comic writers who guide the opinions of a large por- 
tion of the rcading public have given these favourite heroes a 
very different c.!.brity now from what they enjoyed in their 


own day. It is indeed by a mere accident that Goldsmith holds 


the prominent place he now does. We are so accustomed to 
hear every event of his life spoken of with rapturous minute- 
ness, and with an air of affectionate solemnity, that we are 
apt to forget that he was really a minor writer, whose genius, 
though indisputable, was very narrow, whose aims and subjects 
were small, and who led a singularly silly, purposeless, and mise- 
rable life. He happened, however, to hold a place in the literary 
circles of his day very much like that which is occupied by a pretty 
hostess. He gathered people around him who played with him, 
and petted him, and found that, with a companion to laugh at and 
like in common, they got on better with each other. He is, there- 
fore, as Mr. Forster has shown, a good subject for modern bio- 
graphy, because, in speaking of him, so much can be said conve- 
niently and naturally of others. But that such a man should be 
exalted into a hero, and that the knowledge of what he did with 
the velvet dresses which his vanity compelled him to buy should be 
held to give a particularly literary air to persons who live a cen- 
tury after him, is one of the oddest vagaries of posthumous fame. 
Johnson, certainly, is not rated more highly than he deserves, 
for he is the embodiment of all the best qualities of the eighteenth 
century—of its sense, its good practical judgment, its substantial 
love of justice, and its hearty kindliness. But that the interest of 
J ohns6n’s intellectual tastes and high moral character should now 
be held to centre in a few stories showing his poverty and eccen- 
tricity is a wonderful freak of fortune. Perhaps no one could be 
more indignant at such a mode of honouring his memory than 
Johnson would be if he were to wake up and find the Grub-street 
of the present day busy with recollections of the way he ate tripe, 
and of the dirt of his wig, and the drollery of his gait. 


It may be observed that the way in which comic writers treat 
the eighteenth century is exactly the way in which they treat the 
society around them from which they extract their comedy. 
There are a great many persons to be met with every day who 
have peculiarities like the barbarous address of Johnson and the 
idiotic generosity of Goldsmith. It is also true that we may often 
find in such people a spirit of sociability, and a fair amount of 
kindness of heart. The two things are puttogether. The pecu- 
liarity is stereoty ped. The man whois — intothecomicstory, 
in imitation of a real character occasionally odd, is made always 
odd, and is supposed to have no other occupation, and no other dis- 
tinguishing mark, except what is connected with the typical oddity 
assigned to him. The Johnson of the comic story is for ever diving 
behind Cave’s screen, and the Goldsmith of the story is for 
ever dressing himself in smart clothes, and relieving eyers. 
The man is lost and absorbed in his one peculiarity. But, 
if this were all, comic stories would offend and weary us by 
their exclusive attention to oddities. Great stress is therefore 
laid on the sociability, friendliness, and boon companionship of odd 
ple. The literary intimacy of the eighteenth century is re- 
ected in the grouping of the story around plenteous boards and 
jovial Christmas parties and plenty of demonstrative love.-making. 
ese pictures of life are not quite untrue. There are odd 
people who are very good and very happy, and of whom it is 
agreeable to hear, just as it is pleasant to hear or have h 
how Johnson and Goldsmith lived. But the harm of comic 
stories is also the counterpart of the wrong which is done to the 
eighteenth century by perpetually dwelling on the eccentricities 
and amiability of one or two favourite writers belonging to it. 
Oddity and sociability are only a small and comparatively a mean 
part of human life, just as they were only a comparatively insignifi- 
cant part of the lives of the eighteenth-century writers. The comic 
story throws into the shade all the higher interests of life, and 
teaches its readers to forget that such interests exist, precisely 
as the comic view of the eighteenth century passes over the 
learning of Gibbon, the patriotism of Chatham, and the oratory 
a e, to dwell on Johnson’s shoes and Goldsmith’s shirt- 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE MORALS. 


‘lex most careless observer of the events at present passing 
in Europe can hardly have failed to observe that they give 
rise to an extraordinary number of moral problems of the most 
curious kind. The questions raised by the Thirty Years’ War sug- 
gested to Grotius the composition of the great book which has 
exercised over one of the most important departments of human 
affairs a greater degree of influence than almost any other human 
composition. If the present generation does not produce 
another treatise on the laws of nations, at least equal in interest 
and importance, it will be for want of a Grotius to write it, and 
not for want of circumstances to suggest it. If we make the 
effort necessary to rise above mere party and national views, and 
try in good faith to consider the different questions raised by the 
recent history of France, Germany, and Italy, we shall find that 
most of the current phrases by the help of which we usually talk 
and write upon such subjects are so inadequate that we stand 
in need of an entirely new set of theories upon some of the 
most important of the relations in which men stand to each 
other. hat are we to say of the coup d’état of December 
1851? Was it, in perfect strictness of language, lying, con- 
spiracy, and murder, or was it something else for which we have 
no definite name—and, if so, what ought it to be called? Was 
the crime of Orsini a murder in the same sense in which it is 


murder for a burglar to cut a man’s throat for the sake of rob- 
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bing him? Were the Austrians wrong when they invaded Pied- 
mont, or the Piedmontese when they provoked them to do 
so, or the French when they crossed the Alps, or Garibaldi 
when he invaded Sicily, or Victor Emmanuel when he 
invaded the Papal States ? and, if so, who committed what offence, 
and why? We usually answer these questions according to our 
prejudices. We in England do not stand upon trifles when the 
object in view is the liberation of Italy from such a dynasty as 
that of the Neapolitan Bourbons. If Garibaldi or Count Cavour 
takes liberties with what is called international Jaw, we utter the 
faintest reproof, but substantially applaud and admire. On the 
other hand, no words are too hard for those who break through 
the very same rules in the very same way on the other side of 
the question. We praise the colluvies gentium who follow Gari- 
baldi, but we stigmatize the foreign troops of the Pope by every 
means in our power. Perhaps this is not to be avoided in our 
present state of knowledge. Politically speaking, this is an age 
of persecution. We have not yet learned to agree to differ upon 
international as we have upon theological questions; and accor- 
dingly, we call actions done on our own side venial outbreaks of 
a generous enthusiasm, which, if they were done on the other 
side, we should stigmatize as atrocious violations of the most 
sacred principles of international law and eternal justice. To 
solve the questions thus raised would require the composi- 
tion of a second treatise De Jure Belli et Pacis, embodying all 
the social and political principles which have been discovered 
since the publication of the work of Grotius. A few observations 
may be made in this place as to the sort of considerations with 
which the author of such a book would have to deal. 


All our common language about public events is the 
language of private morality. There is something which 
flatters several of the weaknesses of the English mind in the 
assertion that to send out into the streets of a peaceful town 
a party of men dressed in uniform, with muskets and bayonets 
in their hands, and with orders to kill and plunder, is just 
as much murder and robbery as to break into a house with 
half-a-dozen companions out of uniform, and do the same 
things. There is a sort of sham sturdiness, and an analogy to 
some useful and very characteristic peculiarities of English 
law, about such language, which, to the average English mind, 
is very attractive. Itis, however, altogether fallacious. Murder 
and robbery are technical words, and presume a settled state 
of society affording security to life and property. This is true 
of almost all the words which are a to stigmatize par- 
ticular acts. They all depend upon, and flow from, the private 
relations of life, and will be found to refer almost entirely to 
four or five great classes of rights and duties. Some of the 
most important of these are personal rights—the rights of 
property, rights arising out of the relation of marriage, and 
the rights and duties which exist between States and their 
subjects. Almost all the common phrases of morality depend 
upon, and flow from, these rights. The second table of the 

‘en Commandments gives the best summary of them. Honour 
thy father and thy mother—Thou shalt not kill—Thou shalt 
not steal—Thou shalt not commit adultery—Thou shalt not 
bear false witness—Thou shalt not covet. Each of these com- 
mandments, and the rights and duties which spring from it, as- 
sume a settled state of society. Perhaps the two broadest and 
most conspicuous are, Thou shalt not kill, and Thou shalt not 
steal—in other words, you shall respect your neighbour's life and 
property. Unless he were a member of some society, a man 
could not possess property ; and if he were a mere solitary unit, 
unrelated to any other existing being, it can hardly be said that it 
would be murder, in the ordinary sense of the word, for any other 
equally isolated being to kill him. We have noname for such an 
act, for all our language about human affairs proceeds upon an 
entirely different set of conceptions. We mean by murder the 
wilful deliberate killing without just cause, and without certain 
specified excuses, of a man who comes under the protection of 
our municipal laws; and in all that is said—and justly said— 
about the atrocity of murder, there is a tacit reference to this 
state of things. ‘The general doctrine as to both murder and theft 
may be said to be that, in the normal state of society, people 
ought to guarantee to each other the enjoyment of life and 
property against the attacks to which private passions usually 
expose them. This is the common settled course of human 
societies, and these are the principles which are applied to human 
affairs in an enormous majority of the cases which arise. In 

ct, however, to international relations, a new set of con- 
siderations must be taken into account. In international affairs 
individuals no doubt act and suffer. Men risk, and sometimes 
lose, their lives, their liberties, and the whole or part of their 
fortune in wars and civil commotions, but the motives which 
induce them to inflict or suffer loss are not individual. It is by 
no means the same thing whether a man is plundered and 
wounded by burglars or by the soldiers of an absolute king who 
is trying to sustain his authority. The sack of Perugia shocked 
the sensibilities of a great part of Europe, but if the Pope had 
privately poisoned one of his friends or servants from any purely 
personal motive, even the blindest religious zeal would have de- 
nounced him as a criminal unfit to live. A man must be a very 
bitter Liberal indeed who really maintains that the violation by a 
sovereign of his promissory oath of office stands precisely on 
the same footing as deliberate perjury in an ordinary court of 
justice. The common sense of the world recognises a deep 


though ill-defined difference between these two classes of acts, 
and the sentiment may be justified on the ground that public and 
private morality are, and will probably long continue to be, in a 
totally different condition. 

Private morality has been reduced to system in every human 
society ; and though there is a considerable degree of difference 
between the morality of different ages and nations, there is a 
sufficient degree of resemblance between them to enable people 
living in different ages of the world, and in countries very remote 
from each other, to pass a decisive and, on the whole, not an 
unjust judgment on each other’s conduct. Public morality, on 
the other hand, has not yet passed beyond the stage of sentiment. 
When we hear that diplomatists habitually say one thing and 
mean another, that absolute kings massacre their subjects, that 
mobs plunder, burn, and destroy, that men who have no 
concern at all in the affairs of particular nations let them- 
selves out from mere cupidity as mercenary soldiers to en- 
foree the commands of rulers to whom they owe no sort 
of allegiance, we receive the same sort of shock and feel the 
same kind of disapproving sentiment as is excited by the 
news of an ordinary falsehood, murder, or robbery in private 
life. The difference between the two cases is, that with regard 
to private wrongs we do not stop at mere sentiment. We say 
of a lie, for example, that it is perjury, a malignant slander, a 
simple untruth, little more than a joke, a mere exaggeration, or 
a conventional phrase, as the case may be; and for certain pur- 
poses — especially for legal purposes —we classify particular 
acts with extraordinary minuteness. For example, a purse con- 
taining a rel. note is stolen. If it was dropped on the 
floor of a railway carriage, the offence is simple larceny. 
If it was in a man’s pocket, it was stealing from the person. le 
in his house, it was stealing above the value of 5/. in a dwelling- 
house. If the thief opened the house door to get in, it was 
house-breaking ; if he did so after nine o'clock at night and before 
six in the morning, it was burglary. In public morality there is 
nothing in the least degree approaching to this. No one for the 
last two centuries has framed anything like a theory of the rights 
and duties of sovereigns and subjects, or of the relations of nations 
to each other, sufficiently accurate to furnish anything approach- 
ing to an accurate classification of the different acts which they 
may perform towards each other. One or two phrases exist 
which indicate by their extreme vagueness the obscurity in which 
the subject is involved, whilst they point to the possibility of the 
attainment at some future time of greater clearness. ‘ Kevolu- 
tion” and “coup d'état” are specimens. Most people would 
say that each is, under certain circumstances, justifiable, and 
that, when justifiable, each would justify a certain degree of vio- 
lence, either to person, to property, or to previous engagements ; 
but what are these circumstances, and what is the degree of vio- 
lence which might justify and be justified? By answering these 
questions in a tolerably full and accurate manner, we should be 
able to turn into a system of morality what at present is a mere 
sentiment. In the meantime, we must confine ourselves to ex- 
pressing our sentiments in the words which appear to embody 
them most nearly, and to call people of whose acts we disap- 

rove murderers, liars, and robbers, not because we really and 
fally mean what we say, but because no other words so nearly 
express our meaning. 


THE FRENCH BAR. 


N° one can feel surprise at learning that the conflict between 
the Crown officers and the French Bar, which formed an in- 
teresting episode in the trial of M. Vacherot, has not yet been 
forgotten in Paris. A pamphlet that has recently appeared upon 
the subject, prefaced by the letter from M. Berryer to which we 
lately adverted, is a proof that Freuch advocates have not for- 
otten the slight then put upon their order. Under the Second 
mpire, indeed, the Crown officersseem gradually tobe reassumin 
the position they occupied under the First. A celebrated Fren 
writer of those days once complained that instead of being the 
organs of the tribunals and the courts, the Crown officers acted 
as if they were detached videttes, posted in the front by their chief 
to observe the movements of the enemy, Justice. Something of 
the same kind may be said to be the case now. The French Bar, 
from their position and interests, are the natural foes of Napo- 
leon IIT., and the Crown officers are naturally his devoted sub- 
jects. If no other causes existed to drive the Order of French 
advocates into the ranks of the Opposition, the recollection of 
the indignities put upon them by the First Napoleon would be 
sufficient to render them suspicious of all despotisms. Two 
years after the outbreak of the French Revolution they had 
ceased to be the organized body that they had been for more 
than four centuries. Napoleon was in no hurry to restore to 
them their prerogatives. He had found among their number 
several determined and troublesome opponents, he regarded 
them as a ‘factious and disaffected society, and resolved to 
give them as little liberty as possible. At the commence- 
ment of the’ seventeenth century, when the office of Baton- 
nier, or President of the Order, had been created, the election 
had been entrusted to the general Assembly of Advocates. 
When the Order was formally reconstituted in December, 1810, 
the nomination of the Batonnier and the Council of Discipline 
was transferred to the hands of the Procureur-Général. Without 
his permission the assemblies of the Order no longer were allowed 
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to meet; and the proceedings in any case were confined within 
the limits of the merest routine. As a last check upon liberty of 
discussion, the Minister of Justice was armed with those discipli- 
nary powers which, under the old charter of the French Bar, had 


. only been given to the legal tribunals and the Council of the 


Order. The old French Empire was a gloomy period of history 
in the annals of the French Bar. It was an epoch of military 
glory, and accordingly of internal coercion. Still, there were 
not wanting men of courage and capacity to uphold the reputa- 
tion which the Order had seinieed in old days for its unflinch- 
ing devotion to the cause of the weak, and its utter disregard of 
the threats or the blandishments of unjust power. Bold scenes 
occasionally took before the in which 
French lawyers played a part not unworthy of men who had 
inherited their traditions from an Omer Talon and a D’Aguesseau. 
Such was the scene in which the counsel of General Moreau 
bravely rebuked the Crown officers who interrupted him during 
his speech for the defence. ‘ Monsieur le Procureur-Général,” 
cried the orator, “ni vous ni moi n’étions rien que deja le 
Général Moreau avait vaincu l’Archiduc en Hollande, passé le 
Rhin et le Danube en presence d'un ennemi formidable, et gagné 
les batailles de Memmingen, de Biberach, et Hohenlinden!” 
Men who never hesitated to range themselves on the side of the 
oppressed were not likely to render themselves Lo geal in the 
eyes of the Great Emperor, whose irritability and impatience 
were always aroused by the slightest opposition to his plans. To 
the Bourbons the French Bar owes the restoration of most of its 
historical privileges. In 1822 the Imperial edict of 1810 was 
repealed, and the election of the Batonnier of the Order restored 
to the Council of Discipline. Thenceforward that body was to 
be composed of the ex-batonniers and the senior members of the 
seven columns or sections of advocates, which took the place of the 
original ten columns into which the Order was divided in 1344. 
Still, the Council of Discipline remained a non-elective body. 
This last grievance it was reserved for the Government of Louis 
Philippe to redress immediately on his accession. During the 
Orleanist régime, the Bar enjoyed, to all intents and purposes, its 
ancient honours and liberties. If any change had taken place it 
was to be ascribed to the altered position of the Crown officers, 
not to uny diminution of the political rights of the Bar. 


At the earlier period of French history, the avocats générauxhad 
been proud to consider themselves at the head of the profession 
from whose ranks they were drawn, and in whose traditions they 
had been trained. They formed an invaluable link between it 
and the Bench. They professed themselves the servants of the 
monarchy, but not its slaves. When Francis I. determined to 
dismiss an ipconveniently stubborn Advocate-General, and, in 
pursuance of his resolve, offered the post to a simple member of 
the Bar, the proffered distinction was declined. ‘“ He is my 
Counsel,” said the King, “and all my subjects can choose the 
Counsel that they please. Am I, their monarch, to be worse off 
than they?” “Sire,” replied the disinterested lawyer, “ he is the 
Counsel of the Crown, subject not to your passions, but to his 
duty.” French history is full of similar instances of the inde- 
pendence of the Crown officers, and of their intimate friendships 
with the Order from which they sprang. Cardinal Mazarin had 
no sooner banished Omer Talon than the French Bar took the 
side of the Crown officer against the Crown; and the Cardinal 
was unwillingly compelled to recal him. If, on the other hand, 
judicial power showed an inelination to interfere with the prero- 
gatives of the Bar of France, the Bar were not slow to assert 
their rights against the magistracy itself. Christophe de Thou, 
President of the Parliament of Paris, had offended the entire 
society in the person of their colleague, Dumoulin. A deputation 

resented themselves before him, whose speaker addressed the 

resident in the following significant language :—‘‘ Objurgasti 
hominem doctiorem te, et doctiorem quam unquameris.” Tothe 
eredit of Christophe de Thou, himself an old advocate, it is re- 
lated that he accepted the rebuke patiently, was proud of the 
courage and sincerity of his old Order, and made all the repara- 
tion to their injured member that was possible. 

The beginning of this century witnessed a great change in the 
relations of the avoeats généraux and the Bar. The avocats 

énérauz till then had been distinct from and independent of the 

rocureur-Général and his deputies. Nominally his inferiors, 
they were in reality bound neither to defer to his opinion nor to 
follow his advice. Thenceforward, though they still retained 
their ancient name, they became his subordinates, and respon- 
sible to him for their acts. They ceased to be counsellors of the 
Crown, and they became deputy ministers of justice. The 
object of the Government was no doubt to consolidate as 
much as possible the various judicial functions of its law 
officers, and to bring them all under its control. From that 
time down to the present day, we find continual petty conflicts 
between procureurs and avocats générauz on the one hand, in 
their capacity of public accusers, and the Bar in their capacity of 
defenders of the accused, on the other. The case of M. Ollivier 
is, however, the first in which it has been formally decided by 
French tribunals that the latitude-of speech which is to be allowed 
to the prosecution is not to be ened the defence. M. Ollivier 
had accused the Crown officer of appealing to the passions and 
the prejudices of his By sine This was held to be a grave viola- 
tion of decency, and M.Ollivier,who refused to retract his words, 
was punished, according to the power given in such cases vi the 


Code Napoléon to the Court, by temporary suspension. M 


d'Est Ange, Procureur-Général, whose language on the occasion 
has been the’subject of much criticism, curiously enough is him- 
self an ancien batonnier. It so ares that in the days in 
which, there being no Empire, it would have been imprudent to 
be an Imperialist, he was distinguished for his boldness of s 
and his unsparing sarcasms. On one occasion, he actually inter- 
fered in Court in the middle of a controversy similar to M. 
Ollivier’s, to repudiate the doctrine that the rights of the defence 
were less sacred than the rights of the prosecution. This unfor- 
tunate passage in his rhetorical career M. Chaix d’Est Ange had 
robably forgotten when he pronounced so strongly against 
Mt. Ollivier. And so much has happened since, that he may 
parte s be excused for not remembering that he was once a 
rench advocate and a courageous speaker. But the late sentence 
focnounter by the disciplinary tribunal, and the language of the 
ecree with which it was accompanied, could not fail to arouse 
the attention of the Council of the Order of Advocates. Some of 
its most eminent members set themselves to examine the decision 
from a legal as wellas from a moral point of view, and drew up a 
protest, which was signed in due form by M. Plocque, the Presi- 
dent, and other famous names. The question briefly is this— 
What are the limits imposed by law and reason upon the counsel 
for the defence? In the presence of the judge, who is the impar- 
tial arbitrator between both, has the Crown officer a right to 
unlimited liberty of speech, which is not to be conceded to his 
antagonist ? 


The Council of the Order maintain that accuser and defender 
stand both ona level, and have equal privileges and responsi- 
bilities. Two principles were officially laid down in the judg- 
ment of the Paris tribunal, to which they emphatically demur. 
The first is, that the right of defence does not entail with it the 
right of attack. Admitting that the person and the motives of 
the Crown officer should be considered unassailable, they assert 
that free criticism of his speech and his tone is part of the indis- 

nsable privilege, if not the duty of the defence. Secondly, the 
anguage of the Court attributes to the “ Ministére Public” a 
peculiar sanctity, because ‘it is by law entrusted with the task 
of speaking in the name of society.” ‘“ What!” reply the 
Council, “ Is not the advocate, as well as the Crown officer, charged 
by the law with the mission of speaking in the name of society?” 
“La Cour de Paris est ee d’un principe faux quand elle a 
accordé au ministére public un droit qu’elle refuse a )’avocat ; 
quand elle a prescrit A ce dernier des devoirs dont elle affranchit 
le premier. En revendiquant pour lui la liberté de l’attaque et 
de la défense, l’avocat revendique a la fois un droit et un devoir. 
Il mérite done d’étre écouté.” 


The pamphlet to which M. Berryer has lent hisname contains 
an interesting list of the occasions, during the last fifty years, on 
which the advocates of the French bar have in open court asserted 
an authority to canvass freely the observations of the Crown 
officers. The contrast is an instructiveone. And it is right that 
notice should be drawn to the way in which, under the present 
French régime, even justice becomes polluted. Strange as it 
may seem, there are many thinking people at the present day 
who require to be continually reminded that a despotism brin 
with it of necessity a flood of moral evils which ought to 
enough to condemn to all eternity the strongest government in 
the world. In raising their voice against Napoleonism, the 
French Opposition are not so much speaking to France of the 
present day, which is either helpless or depraved—they are 
ane fe their children, to posterity, to the future; and also 
to the brotherhood of philosophical thinkers throughout the 
world, who form their political theories at a distance from stirring 
events, and who, in consequence, are in danger of becoming 
doctrinaires. But even from the point of view of the party 

litics of the day, the French Opposition are wise in standing 

ly as long as they can by that freedom of discussion which, 
mutilited elsewhere, still is left in some shape or other to 
French advocates in the presence of the representatives of law. 
With all its power to make and unmake laws as it pleases, 
the Imperial Government, owing to a peculiar combination of 
circumstances, cannot make all its,acts legal, far less constitu- 
tional. The principles of 1789, to which the present constitution 
professes to conform itself, are at flagrant variance with many of 
the measures passed under the preseut régime. The rights of pro- 
perty are daily violated in the violent suspensions and suppres- 
sions of incautious journals. The right of free petition is traves- 
tied by the constitution and character of the French senate. The 
ights of the person are curtailed by such decrees as the “Law 
of Public Safety,” and by the whole state of the French code 
bo ge the subject of the detention of the accused. The rights 
of equality are set at nought by the internal arrangements in 
virtue of which all Frenchmen, and all French justice, may be 
said to be at the mercy of a bureaucratic host of prefects, of sous- 
prefects, and of Crown officials. Those who are this day the 
natural defenders of French law are thus the natural defenders 
of French liberties as well. ‘“ Que serait ce s'il nous advenait de 
ces jours de justice imparfaite, semblable & la justice de Pilate; 
justice qui fait semblant d’étre rigoureuse & cause qu'elle résiste 
aux tentations medioeres, et peut étre aux clameurs d’un peuple 
irrité, mais qui tombe et disparait tout & coup lorsqu’on allégue, 
sans order méme et mal & propos, le nom de César.” With this 
happy quotation from the greatest of French orators, M. Berryer 
the defence of freedom and of 
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One consolation remains to those who are inclined to take a 
desponding view of the internal condition of France. The 
Empire indeed shows no symptoms of an approaching dissolution. 
But it is part of the destiny of all despotisms that they should 
be inherently unstable. Their constitution reposes on no charter 
which, strengthened by the growth of centuries, has become an 
essential part of the life of the nation ; the only charter on which 
it is feanhed is some hasty bond, signed perhaps and sealed in 
blood in a brief moment of popular insanity. Napoleonism, 
much as it no doubt represents in France, represents above all a 
selfish advantage, scrambled for in an hour of universal panic, and 
wrung from the excitementof a delirious and distracted democracy. 
Seemingly secured from overthrow by the support of an arrogant 
army, a venal bureaucracy, and a blind peasantry, it still is exposed 
to the danger of all the chapter of accidents that belongs to the 
hidden book of the future. A breath may unmake as a breath has 
madeit. One of those reverses that the God of battles reserves 
sometimes for the greatest armies may shake a throne which rests 
mainly on military prestige. A higher bidder may undermine the 
allegiance of those prudent partisans who, like the deities of 
Cato’s time, are only to be found upon the winning side. A 
popular émeute may result, as popular émeutes sometimes do, in 
the confusion of a powerful Executive. What proves the insta- 
bility of a régime like the régime of the present Empire, is the 
severity of the coercive measures it is compelled to adopt. When 
advocates are requested to bate their breath, lest they should be 
overheard by the public out of doors, and when discussion is 
stg ree in the press, lest the loyalty of its subscribers should 

e disturbed, things are in a strange condition. When the 
traveller in the Alps is forbidden to open his mouth, he knows 
that an avalanche is near. These precautions, say the tools of 
Imperialism, are necessary, because France is not in a normal 
state. Itistrue that France is not ina normal state, but what is 
abnormal about her state is that she is ridden by a military 
despotism. That such a state is abnormal is proved by the extra- 
vagant measures which are necessary for its maintenance. 


‘O BPETTANNIKOSY ‘ASTHP. 


A GREEK newspaper—indeed a modern Greek production 
of any kind—always raises a curious mxture of feelings. 
It is hard to get over the sense of incongruity at seeing the 
most recent—sometimes even the most frivolous—subjects of the 
day treated in a language essentially the same as that of Thucy- 
dides and Aristotle. We have on several occasions reviewed 
modern Greek books, and have given our general notions as to 
the modern Greek language and literature. Without wholly 
fraternizing with those ultra-scholars who seem to have a positive 
dislike to the tongue and all that it produces, we have more than 
once regretted the exact form which the modern language 
has taken. porn we should have liked to see the 

pular tongue retained, developed, and improyed as a distinct 
| aor rather than an attempt to return to ancient Greek 
which can never be perfectly successful. We hold this opinion 
on exactiy the same ground that we should think it foolish to 
revive Anglo-Saxon in England or Latin in Italy. Of course 
there is no analogy between the position of Italian or Enghsh, 
as they now stand, and that of modern Greek. The real analogy 
is to be found some centuries back. Had the contemporaries of 
Dante revived Latin instead of developing Italian, or had the 
contemporaries of Chaucer deliberately gone back to the language 
of Beowulf, they would have done exactly what the modern 
Greeks have done. We know no reason why popular Greek— 
the Greek of the Kleftic songs—might not have been developed 
in good hands just as much as English and Italian have been. 
However, the other course has been taken, and we have nothing 
to do but to follow the bidding of the highest of authorities in 
“adhering to accomplished facts.” Modern Greek has deter- 
mined to be classical ; and of course the determination has carried 
with it one great practical advantage. An educated foreigner 
can now read a Greek book or paper with very little trouble ; 
while Kleftic Greek no one would have understood by the light 
of nature, and few would have taken the trouble to learn asa 
distinct language. Only, as modern Greek has determined to be 
classical, the more classical it is the better. The more 6a and 
dev, and ds and pas can be got rid of, the better the Greek. 
Perfectly in their place in such a modern Greek language as we 
should have preferred, they are altogether out of their place in 
such a Janguage as modern Greek has chosen to be. 

But, from recapitulating what we said long ago, when review- 
ing, in Trikoupes’- History, the greatest result of the modern 
Greek language, we must turn to the specimen of the same 
tongue now before us. ‘O Bperravyixds "Aornp is no other than a 
Greek iilustrated newspaper, published weekly in London, and a 

at curiosity it is. 1t is very well got up, and most lavishly 
illustrated. ‘The woodeuts seem to be chosen on quite different 
rinciples from those of our own Jilustrated don News. 
Dopresentations of current events are indeed not excluded, but 


they form quite a minority. Landscapes, i groups of 
us 


men, are far more abundant. Some are chosen to illustrate what 
is going on just now, as various Italian and Chinese groups and 
scenes, also views of the Falls of Niagara, doubtless in honour of 
the Prince of Wales. Buta large part both of the engravings 
and the letterpress seems to be inserted with purely didactic 
views, a great deal being evidently intended to initiate Greek 


readers into the manners and customs of Western Europe. Thus 
we have a whole set of views of Rome, and a series of groups 
of modern Romans; views from Copenhagen, with a group of 
Jiitlanders; Mount Aitna, various Sicilian ruins, and, to come 
nearer home, a panoramic view of Oxford, a view row dnuorpareiov 
Tov Tarepoddov, and a series of the Fleet Prison, including one 
very touching cut of 4 trav mrwxav cai 
xupia émurxerropern a’tnv. Then we have a scene in a ball-room, 
lettered BAPSOBIEN, a word which at first seemed enigmatic, 
but which, if the 8 receives its proper Romaic sound, exactly 
gives the name ofa Slavonic dance. Also there are hunting- 
scenes in England and elsewhere; one page has a magnificent 
elk, while another descends to 7 Onpa rod ddw@mexos, and others to 
that ray érvdpider, and even rov rpdxov. This last, we confess, 
but for the picture, might have puzzled us; but it is perfectly 
good Greek her a badger. Then we have scenes from the Crimean 
war, and a great many more, “too numerous to mention,” as the 
handbills say. Certainly all this, with explanatory letterpress, 
with all the news of the week, leading articles, a little corre- 
spondence, and a sort of philological praxis in a piece of Plutarch 
in the original, side by side with a modern Greek and an English 
translation, make a very fair and very varied budget for our 
Bperravuixds ’Aotnp. 

Some of the letter-press is highly amusing, consisting of good 
advice as to dress and manners, designed, we suppose, for the 
benefit of Greek visitors or residents who wish to behave well 
in English society. We are glad to find our British Star mn 
convinced that cleanliness is next to godliness. Under the h 
of ’AyyAtxi ’E@:poragia we find the two heads of inzaritopds avdpay 
and ivaripds yuvaxoy. The latter is toa great extent beyond 
us, though we certainly quite agree with the doctrine that— 
ai iobijreg div iva Gor Tord Bpayéiat brwe pr) Todd 
pépog rod elvat dxoopor. 


The iparicpds avdpav comes more home to us. The Greek 
aspirant is warned that English habits imperatively demand a 
clean shirt and a clean pocket-handkerchief :— 

wepi 62 row Tic va Wavrore, KaBa- 
prdrng eivas K xiTwy Kai 
slvat arapairnra. 
But it is not enough to have a clean shirt and a clean handkerchief. 
There must be also clean teeth and clean nails—nay the man 
himself must pe clean all over. It is pleasing—some would say 
refreshing—to find the British “tub” diligently preached up to 
the Hellenic mind :— 

dpxei rd va Tig Ta Tod Tov 
pidn, xpeworei va ody cab’ ixadorny Tov Td 


The physical reasons and physical advantages, and still more 
the social benefits, of the tb are discussed at more length than 
one might have thought necessary. But we suppose our 
Hellenic monitor knows best. So it is witb various social and 
moral precepts which follow ; they are perfectly true, but a little 
obvious. The following precept shows the existence of a class of 
(as the old Scotch lady said of George IV.) “ dawmed villains 
who kiss and tell.” All boasting is forbidden; it is 

kai 

The subject is poe at some length; the eye may not be 
winked, the shoulder shrugged, the head shaken, about anything 
of the kind. The moralist winds up thus :— 

Tywpilopev bre ai yuvatkeg Exovoww tviore ddvvapiac, 
pevog rp OpapBy adbrod imi rairnc advyaplag dypeiog 
kaxovpyoc. 

We cannot help quoting a parallel passage from another land. 
Two English tastier in the Pyrenees refused to pay the whole 
of an exorbitant bill demanded by the landlady of a little moun- 
tain cabaret. The next day one of them was overtaken by the 
woman’s husband on the road, The traveller professed his wil- 
lingness to go before aay sort of Segietrate that same moment ; 
but no, the bold Gaseon declined this sort of settlement, and 
went away, declaring, ‘“ Vous avez triomphé sur la faiblesse d’une 
femme”—another time, men, ‘“‘ des hommes,” would be found 
on the mountain. The words exactly translate our Greek friend's 
precept; but the ddvvayia and the “ faiblesse” are of such diffe- 
rent kinds that we hope we shal] not earn the name of dypeio 
xaxoupyot by telling the story. 

Of course, to us all this sounds rather absurd. We suppose it 
is useful for those to whom it is addressed. And we feel, at all 
events, that we fare much better in Greek hands than we should 
doin French, We cannot fancy a Frenchman condescending to 
write an ‘Ayy\ixi) ¢Biporagia. We are sorry if any of our Greek 
friends need such very elemen moral and social instruction ; 
still the course of training, at all events, points to a desire for 
improvement. We hope our instructor will meet everywhere 
with docile pupils, till every Hellenie body is daily tubbed, and 
every Hellenic pocket provided with a 

But the Bperravvxds contains matter of much graver 
import than this. It evidently seeks to be the organ of the 
Greek nation, as distinguished trom the small part of it contained 
within the limits of the Greek Kingdom. It wishes to represent 
IlaveAAqmov, and not merely pixpa ‘EdAads. It is among the 
greatest misfortunes of Greece, that what we may call Greece 
itself is divided among so many masters, and 80 much 
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of the energy and intelligence. of the Greek nation is scattered 
over foreign Jands. The success which has attended so man 
emigrant Greeks ought in no way to quench their local patri- 
otism. It is for them, above all men, to help the mother country 
in many ways of which her own unassisted resources are hardly 
capable. A wealthy Greek of London or Manchester could not 
do a better thing than take up the part of King Archelaus of 
Macedonia, and help to “cut straight roads” in his native land. 
The mavedAnnoy should always remember that puxpa is, 
after all, the mother and the centre of their race. Still it is evi- 
dent that a Greek placed in one of the great cities of Europe, 
and removed from the local and temporary disputes of the Greek 
Kingdom, must be able to take a much calmer and more com- 
prehensive view, both of Greek and of general politics, than is 
likely to be attained by his brother at Athens. In our British 
Star we pass by several political articles, of little interest to 
any but Greeks, to call attention to a very remarkable paper in 
the number for November 8th. The death of so famous a Phil- 
hellen as Lord Dundonald is appropriately seized upon to review, 
not only Lord Dundonald’s personal career, bt the general 
relations: between Greece and the Western Powers of Europe. 
The writer naturally laments the change in Western feeling 
towards his country, the ardent philhellenism of thirty years back, 
and the almost mishellenism of some time past. A Greek 
writing in England may doubtless say many things which it 
would hardly do to say at Athens; on the other hand, he may 
be supposed to write with a direct eye to catching English sym- 
pathy, which we should not look for in an Athenian writer. e 
must, of course, make the requisite allowance in either case. 
Our present writer almost wholly acquits both England and the 
Hellenic people, and lays nearly the whole blame upon the 
Bavarian Government at Athens. He shows at length, by 
the history both of the War of Independence and of earlier unsuc- 
cessful struggles, how much Greece has owed to England, and how 
little to Russia; and he goes on to assert, what we hope is true, that 
general Greek feeling is far more English than Russian. 
The aspect of Greece during the Russian war, even if we attri- 
bute it to the people at large, and not merely to the Govern- 
ment, certainly does not disprove it. It was only human 
nature for Greece to welcome anybody who attacked Turkey, 
just as Italy weleomed even the common enemy of all 
freedom when he was ready for a while to aid her against 
Austria. France is to Italy exactly what Russia is to Greece. 
Our author remarks that, in the War of Independence, there 
were plenty of English and French Philhellenes, but no Russian. 
So, if we may trust figures given in one of the papers before us 
—given in no sort of connexion with the analogy we are drawing 
—very few Frenchmen indeed are numbered among Garibaldi’s 
volunteers. For the facts contained in the article, of course, we 
cannot make ourselves responsible. It is always very hard to dis- 
cover what Greek general feeling really is, but, at any rate, it is 
both remarkable and agreeable to see such a line taken at all, 
and especially to see it so ably argued. 

We will end by noticing a very small matter. We wish our 
Greek friends would take to a more scholarlike way of expressing 
English names. Sometimes there is more analogy between an 
English and a Greek name than perhaps they have ever thought. 
Why such a horrible form as NiovxacreA, when the English name 
exactly makes their own Nedxaorpov? As many Greek names 
end in xagrpov as English names end in -chester and its congeners, 
why, then, talk about "Egerep and Mavr{eorep? ‘There can be 
hardly any doubt that our Exe (like Axe, Usk, Esk, and all the rest) 
is the same name as the Macedonian Axios ; so that the capital 
of Devonshire might fairly assume the thoroughly Hellenic shape 
of ’Agidxaorpov. Above all 6 IIpiyxu rod Overs does not please 
us atall. OveAs suggests Wells rather than Wales ; but, why not 
rijs KapBpias? And we are half inclined to quarrel with mpiyxe. 
There is perfect classical authority for dvaf, Prince, as distin- 

ished from SacAetds, King. Isocrates (Evagoras 88) calls 

vagoras himself and his son and successor, Baowdevs; his 

ounger sons and daughters, dvaxres and dvacoa. As modern 

reek is to be classical, then, according to what we find even 
Dr. Mommsen cannot help calling die Theorie der vollendeten 
Thatsachen, the more classical the better, and certainly 6 rijs 
KapSpias dva€ sounds to us very much more classical than 
mpiyrup Tov Overs. 

Altogether we have found a good deal of amusement and some 

instruction in our Bperravmxds "Aornp. If its politics really re- 
resent those of the Hellenic nation in general, Greece ought no 
ae to have to repeat the complaint of the orator we have just 

quoted— 

Gore cai trav apxdvtwy robrovg slvar Bedriorove, oiriweg 

rode "ENAnvag diaxsipevor rvyxavouy. (Evag. 59.) 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE HOP-PLANTERS. 


Byte ays has many uses tothe wise man. Among others 
it teaches him politeness. If Mr. Beresford Hope and his 
associated hop-growers had gone to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer eight months ago with their complaints of injustice, 
they would have received—judging from the tone in which all 
other complaints were met—a patronizing snub for their pains. 
But the revel of financial heroism is over, and penitence comes 
with the morning’s nausea. Mr. Gladstone feels that there has 
been a considerable abatement in the popularity of the Budget ; 


and accordingly there is some abatement in that tone of grandilo- 
quent insult—something between the utterances of the prophet 
and the school usher—with which objectors used to be summaril 
despatched. Instead of a snub, the memorialists have obtain 

a postponement. It is not, however, much in the way of a re- 
mission, and is a good deal more important for what it implies 
than for what it grants. They had only asked for delay as a 
measure of temporary and limited relief; but what they have 
got is not half of what they asked. It only amounts to a 
permission to defer payments now due till March, and 
payments due in March till August—good security and 
interest at five per cent. being exacted in each case. This 
is not very overwhelming generosity. But that the finan- 
cial gambols of the French Government have for the moment 
disturbed the money market, planters blessed with “ good 
security” could obtain the necessary money for themselves at 
quite as cheap a rate; and as Government can borrow at little 
more than three per cent., it not only loses nothing by graciously 
consenting to lend at five, but might even turn an honest penny 
by the transaction. The hop-growers do not exhibit any exube- 
rant gratitude for the consideration that has just been shown 
to them. The Treasury decree announcing the postponement to 
Mr. Beresford Hope on behalf of the hop-growers, has been 
published by that gentleman in the Times; and from the letter 
with which he introduces it, it does not appear that either he or 
those whom he represents are inclined to sacrifice the substance 
of their agitation for free-trade in hops out of thankfulness for Mr. 
Gladstone’s shadowy favours. In truth, the proffered boon does 
not amount to much more than a civil form of refusal, though since © 
last spring we have come to look upon even a civil form of refusal 
as a considerable advance. But the concession has a meaning far 
beyond its material importance. It is a surrender of rigid theories 
pitilessly enforced, and an admission, at least, of great improvi- 
dence. The Budget of 1860 had this peculiarity above all other 
Budgets—that, as far as permanent sources of revenue were con- 
cerned, it held out the prospect of a gigantic deficit. The gaps 
on the creditor side of the account were filled up by a variety 
of shifty, but rather unscrupulous, devices. One leak was stopped 


_by the help of the Spanish repayments ; another, by the antici- 


pation of the Income-tax; a third, by the anticipation of the 
malt and hop duties ; a fourth, by the age we ow of a batch of 
Mr. Gladstone’s own Exchequer bonds. By the help of calcula- 
tions thus doctored, the account was made to balance, and Par- 
liament was induced to assent to a financial revolution. It now 
turns out that one, at least, of these makeshift items was ima- 
ginary, and that all computations based on it were delusive. 
Mr. Gladstone now admits that the dtty on the hops of 1860 
cannot be anticipated. It cannot be paid till August next, and 
therefore cannot come into the revenues of the financial year 
which ends with next March. In the Treasury letter to Mr. 
Hope, in which the signature is the signature of Hamilton, but 
the circumlocutions are the circumlocutions of Gladstone, the 
reasons given far the postponement which nullifies the calculations 
of last February are two—the bad year and the new tariff. The 
— existence of these two disturbing elements seems to 

ave been as completely hidden from Mr. Gladstone's foresight 
as the possibility of the Chinese war increasing his expenditure. 
Yet the new tariff was a contingency which Mr. Gladstone, at all 
events, could not have forgotten ; and a bad year is at least as 
common in the hop countries as a good one. He could hardly 
conceal from himself that the failure of his calculations was 
quite as likely as their success. It is difficult to believe that, if 
he had stopped in the full career of his arithmetical rhapsody to 
reflect for a moment, he would not have seen how ee f 
eae) rere this and many other of the promises were by wh 

e induced the House of Commons to take so desperate a plunge. 
The reckless construction of a Budget upon a balance-sheet 
cooked up with speculative assets is only one among many unfor- 
tunate results of that combination of a poetic temperament with 
a memory for figures which makes Mr. Gladstone at once the 
most charming and the most dangerous of financiers. 

A Ministerial contemporary, whose pleasing function it is to 
defend the cases which the Zimes gives up as hopeless, has blamed 
us severely for illustrating this poetic character of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s finance by a reference to the Budget of this year. We 
have been guilty of great ‘ hardihood of assertion” in attributing 
the proposal to drag down the customs and excise duty to a 
common level of 14s. to an ssthetic love on his part of symmetry 
in his figures, which sets at nought the gigantic difference between 
the oppressiveness of the two duties. “Look at the Statute- 
book,” says our contemporary, “and you will find 15s. fixed as 
the permanent customs duty, while 14. is the permanent excise.” 
It is perfectly true that the returning sanity of the House of 
Commons forced Mr. Gladstone to diminish the bounty which he 
was at first anxious to give to the foreign planter. But it is not 
the less true that his first proposal, which he was happily pre- 
veated from carrying out in its atrocity, was that the two 
duties should both stand at 14s. Surely a case is rather despe- 
rate when advocates are instructed to talk unctuously about 
‘“bardihood of assertion,” because people measure Mr. Gladstone's 
intentions by what he tried to do rather than by what he was 
allowed to do. But in truth this extra shilling, though doubtless 
all that could be wrung out of Mr. Gladstone, is a relief so slight 
that it only mocks at the hop-grower’s grievance. It may possibly 
countervail, as a similar surtaze does in the case of spirits and 
paper, the restraint which the regulations of the Excise place on 
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the producer's ingenuity in improving his processes. But this is 
very far the smallest part of the hop-grower’s sufferings. Fluc- 
tuation of market—the result of the uncertainty of his crop—is 
naturally the chief burden of his trade, and this burden is enor- 
mously aggravated by the Excise. As long as the Custom-house 
does not lay at least an equivalent burden on “a hops, so 
long the excise duty acts as a bounty to the foreigner. The 
hop-grower cannot, like the paper-maker or the distiller, pro- 
rtion his production exactly to the demand. When he plants his 
ops he is launching into an unknown sea of speculation. Until 
he sees the hop-harvest he cannot tell what supply it will be in 
his power to offer; until he sees the barley-harvest, he cannot 
tell what demand he will have to satisfy. Of course the natural 
cure for this natural difficulty is, that if he finds the market 
glutted with hops he may keep back his hops till the glut is 
cleared away. If, when his hops are picked, hops are too cheap 
to pay him, he will store them till they fetch a better price. But 
this is precisely what the Excise duty practically forbids him to 
do under a heavy penalty. Whatever the market may be, he 
must pay the duty; and if he has not the money by him, and 
has not the command of “ good security,” he must sell his hops 
for anything he can get in order to raise it. Of course, this 
necessity aggravates his difficulties. The hop-merchant knows 
when the grower has to payas well as an Irish member knows when 
a critical division is at hand, and he regulates his terms accord- 
ingly. If the grower could bond his hops, like the foreigner, 
he might defy the merchant ; but, being obliged to pay by a 
fixed day, he is at the merchant’s mercy. dantdliegh , as the 
fatal day approaches, the prices offered to the poorer cultivators 
go constantly lower. Sometimes they are depressed a quarter 
or a third below their natural price; and the general result is, 
that hop-merchants grow rich while hop-growers are ruined. 
From all this net-work of embarrassment, gambling, artificial 
markets, forced sales, ruinous loans, the foreigner, who can bond 
his hops, and wait for ten years if he likes, is absolutely free. 
Does our contemporary or Mr. Gladstone imagine that a surtare 
of a shilling on a duty of 14s., even with the sop of five shillings 
extra for one year, will countervail a difference of burden 
such as this? If they do, we recommend them to study the 


‘opinions expressed upon the subject by the local organs of every 


shade of politics. As Mr. Hope truly says, “since this is an 
opinion which will not find a.dozen backers through all the hop 
districts, it is hardly worth serious discussion.” 

There is no outlet from this system of intricate injustice but 
the simple application of free-trade to hops. Protection might 
compensate the hop-grewer; but protection is simply impossible. 
Inland bonding might place him on an equality with the foreigner; 
but inland bonding would require a separate Excise warehouse 
at every separate farm. New scales of taxation, such as have 
been recently recommended, by acres instead of by weight, 
would be literally ruinous to the poorer soils. The duty is so 
vicious, so unequal, so exceptional in its character, that no 
patching can make it fair. If it were a very large item of 
revenue, practical necessity might enforce submission. But it is 
a tt ares crumb of oppression for a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to haggle over. If the complaint came from Manchester, it 
would be listened to in a moment. Mr. Gladstone perhaps 
imagines that he is only dealing with a feeble and limited interest. 
We trust that, if not a sense of justice, at least a sense of the 
policy of helping when your neighbour's house is on fire, will 
— him to discover that he is mistaken in his estimate of their 
isolation. 


THE NEW BISHOP. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Record—it is a pity that his 
name should be confined to the circle of the «Pr ly Pious,” 
so we mention it—the Rev. G. B. Lee Warner, Vicar of St. 
Mary, Bredin, in the City of Canterbury—has invited what he 
calls ‘God's people” ‘‘to be instant in prayer,” inasmuch as 
“a door is providentially opened for the exercise of that precious 
privilege.” The providential opening of the door is the closing 
of the grave on Dr. Pepys, Bishop of Worcester ; and “ prayer is 
the appointed engine that moves the hand of the Lord.” “ The 
King’s heart” being, according to Scripture, in the hand of the 
Lord, the conclusion is, that “all who belong to Christ in 
the Church of England are to go up at once to the Throne of 
Grace as the voice of one man, that the heart of the Queen’s 
Prime Minister may be led to appoint to the high and holy office 
now vacant in the See of Worcester,” “an able minister of 
the New Testament,” &c. &c. We do not, having some reverence 
for prayer, trust ourselves to translate Mr. G. B. Lee Warner's 
arty cant and party rant into any other language than his own. 
or shall we criticise it, further than to enter a mild protest against 
the “‘ exegetical” fitness of applying the text to Lord Paimer- 
ston’s heart, and to suggest that there are many to whom the 
notion of our jolly Pelagian ruler thinking himself under the 
influence of Divine Grace in making a new Bishop can only 
present itself as a highly comic fancy. But when “God's people” 
take to prayers of this sort, it is high time for those who do not 
claim this Pharisaic title to bethink themselves, just as seriously 
as those who exclusively “‘ belong to Christ,” of the future of the 
Church of England as influenced by its Episcopate. 
Somebody said—of course he was a profane scoffer—that, 
the decisions of Councils were of course those of Heaven, 


et they were also the opinions of the odd man ; and there is a 
iving historian who is said to have written with the view of confimr- 
ing the moral leeson that Providence was always on the side of the 
Tories. “ Every Christian man in the Church "—again to recur to 
Mr. Lee Warner’s blasphemous nonsense—is to make the appoint- 
ment of the new Bishop “a subject of fervent, faithful, expectant 
prayer ;” and “the Led who is a prayer-hearing, prayer- 
answering God, will assuredly give us his blessing as— 
thanks be to His name—He has so often done before ;” 
which means, if it has any meaning, that Lord. Palmerston, 
under divine inspiration, will give us Bishops of the type 
to which we have lately been accustomed. That type is 
soon described. All the recent Bishops have been honourable 
and reverend gentlemen, cadets of the noble Whig families, with 

lenty of blood and very little Greek. Hon. and Rev. Villiers— 
Fon. and Rev. Pelham—Hon. and Rev. Baring—Hon. and Rev. 
Waldegrave—and even Dr. Bickersteth, a law lord’s nephew. 
If these gentlemen are the result of the inspiration of Heaven, we 
must say that here is an accumulative proof that Whig principles 
and Whig families are, in another sense of the word, in the ascen- 
dant, and that Providence, like Lord Palmerston himself, has 
changed political principles. It really does become a serious matter 
to get this view of Providence; ‘or, if it be true, we can only say 
that Almighty God looks with more favour than we can do on igno- 
rance and worldly politics. Not only is His kingdom of this 
world, but of a world of narrow-mindedness, mental incapacity, 
and mere social rank. The Bishops appointed by Lord Pal- 
merston have absolutely no qualifications for the office except 
the slenderest literary attainments, family and political in- 
fluence, and the profession of the narrowest and most debasing 
form of religion. Let anybody read—if he can—Bishop Walde- 
grave’s Bampton Lectures, and he will see perhaps the most 
melancholy instance of the debasement of the mind which has 
yet discredited the religious press. Let him peruse the questions 
privately addressed by Bishop Villiers to candidates for orders, 
and he will find an attempt at deliberate and exclusive partisan- 
ship, and an attack on the freedom of thought in the Church of 
England, quite equal to the worst excesses of the Roman Index. 


Now whether we belong to God’s people or not, we have an 
interest in the Church of England quite as keen and lively as 
that of the faithful who have si the invitation to be earnest 
in prayer. We have our own opinion of Evangelical bishops and 

arsons generally. We consider their views narrow, their know- 
arom of what constitutes true religion confined and debased. 
The men are sectarian, bigoted, and persecuting in spirit; and 
their homilies and teaching are, carat speaking, an affront 
to those intellectual powers which, with every good and 
rfect gift, we believe to come down from the Father of Light. 
ut it is on other grounds than those of religious interest that 
we protest against any more bishops of the Villiers and Walde- 
grave stamp. Lord Palmerston is too much immersed in 
politics to undertake the duty of understanding the religious 
characteristics of the day. To save himself trouble he delivers 
himself and the ecclesiastical department of the State into 
the hands of bigoted and narrow-minded religious par- 
tisans. He may not know it, but his noble friend and kinsman 
does not represent the Church of England. The Church of Eng- 
land is a national Church, and the religion of Lord Shaftesbury 
is not the religion of England. In the Church of England are 
mixed up and embodied all sorts of social considerations ; in the 
character and attainments of the cl of the Church of England 
are involved all sorts of interests which are infinitely larger and 
superior to those of a sectarian school. What the bishops are, 
the clergy have the strongest inducements to become. The clergy 
again influence much of the thought, the freedom, the domestic 
ace, and the inner life of English society. It will be a bad 
ay for England, and a worse day for the Church of England, 
when all the intellect and intelligence of the country are perma- 
nently divorced from the Church. The result will be the same 
here as it isin France. It matters not two straws that in the 
one case it is Ultramontanism, in the other it is Evangelicalism, 
which is permitted to rule. Both are ‘equal treasons to 
the freedom of thought—both are equal affronts to human 
intelligence and intellectual freedom. tyrannies and bigo- 
tries, Evangelicalism and Ultramontanism are identical. There 
is nothing more remarkable than the fact that so few men of 
mental power take orders in the Roman Catholic Church; the 
days of Bossuet and Bellarmine are at an end. And the very same 
process is overtaking the Church of England. No man of self- 
respect, or of prospects and attainments higher than the pastors 
of Tittle Bethel, will undertake a ministry which is represented 
in its highest authorities by Drs. Villiers and Waldegrave. This 
we should hold to be a social misfortune of the gravest kind. We 
do not choose to divorce ourselves from the religion of our coun- 
try. The Church of England and its clergy have done service too 
long and too pee to all that is noble among us, have rendered 
too faithful and consistent an allegiance to thought and order and 
common sense, and to all social duties, for us to witness its 
certain degradation and humiliation without indignation and sor- 
row. The wretched Orange faction in Canada and Ireland, and the 
subversion of authority in St. George’s-in-the-East, have taught 
us what popular religion, and that religion which claims to be 
exclusively Evangelical, really is. Lord Palmerston has already 
wrecked & Government by appointments dictated by the nar- 
row interests of family and party. What has happened once 
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may happen again ; and even firm adherents of the present Ad- 
ministration can assure the Premier that there are many who 
fook very anxiously to the future Bishop of Worcester, even 
though they do not advertise the fact that they bring their 
anxieties to the Throne of Grace. 


RIFLE RANGES AT GENEVA. 


Re gentlemen who supply what is called literary gossip to 
the provincial journals may, if they please, found a para- 
graph on the fact that a well-known firm of manufacturers of 
guns and swords have become publishers. But it would be a 
mistake to augur from this circumstance that the British lion has 
any present intention of taking his repose beside the lamb, or 
that Messrs. Wilkinson—who have just brought out a pamphlet 
entitled Rifle Ranges at Geneva—are at all likely to find pruning- 
hooks a more profitable article than regulation swords. On the 
contrary, the publication of a pamphlet at a repository of deadly 
weapons is one among many examples of the martial tone which 

ervades the current literature of England. The swords of 
Messrs, Wilkinson have been often proved in war, and now they 
have attempted to serve their country also with the pen. We 
believe that the pamphlet now before us is written by a gentleman 
of their establishment who may be supposed to be much more 
familiar with the other branches of their business than with that 
which they have just added to it of authorship; and it results 
from his freshness at his new trade that he is wholly free from 
the usual tricks—to us so painfully well known—of older hands, 
and that he has not written a single word that was not necessary 
to the subject of which he treats. 

Mr. Latham was commissioned by Lord Vernon to visit the 
Tir Cantonal held last August at Geneva, and he has under- 
taken to describe what he saw there, under the belief, which 
we think well-founded, that he can supply suggestions which 
would be useful in the formation and management of rifle grounds 
in England. We have often insisted in these columns on the 
necessity of providing rifle grounds in the immediate neighbour- 
hood finnes towns, and we aes at the same time felt that it wasa 
difficult question how to do this generally without serious danger 
to the inhabitants. We find, however, that at Geneva consider- 
able facilities are obtained for practice in the close vicinity of 
artisans and gardeners, who pursue their avocations without the 
smallest fear of the erratic bullets of nervous or careless riflemen. 
Mr. Latham goes so far as to declare that a rifle range of 300 
yards might be provided in any ove of the London parks, and 
even in Piccadiliy, with perfect safety to all who dwell or pass at 
the end or sides of the shooting-ground. Some such plan as that 
which he recommends would probably suggest itself to every one 
who considered the subject for the first a. Very likely those 
who have thought longer may have discovered difficulties or draw- 
backs, and besides it may be said that a range of 300 yards is not 
sufficient. But it is very obvious that Manchester, for example, 
can never find a Southport Beach within three miles cf it. In this, 
as in other things, it is idle to insist upon an unattainable standard 
of perfietion. At the great centres of population, where it is 
easiest to raise Volunteers, it has also been found hitherto most 
difficult to train them; and it yee | appears to us that by 
imitating the Genevese method a rifle range of considerable 
utility might be provided wherever there is a body of riflemen 
to use it. Whether or not. this be so may be judged from the 
following extracts which we make from Mr. Latham’s pam- 
phlet :— 

The building, or “ Stand,” consists of one lar about sixty yards in 

h, with fine of windows, hee whole ot side, 
and extending from the roof to the barrier or shelf on which the guns are 
placed after loading, to await their turn in the firing. Opposite the barrier 
are twenty-four tarzets, each one yard apart; but from the ment of 
fhe sereens, or parabailes, only one target is visible from any point of the 

rier. 
* * - * * 


* 

On approaching the barrier, the stranger is puzzled at the sight of a solid 
stone yards in front of him, which She shot > 
pears to be directed? It is only by taking a position exactly behind the 
person firing that he can perceive a boarded opening, about a foot 
square, through which he sces another stone wall, some fifty yards beyond, 


with a similar opening, just large enough to admit a view of the target 
The stone walls, or paraballes, are a most valuable safeguard against acci- 


dent. They are about twenty feet high, and the depth is calculated from the 
trajectory, so as just to allow sufficient space for any ball fired at the right 
elevation for the target to pass under them. If the shot is fired at an eleva- 
tion which would cause it to pass over the target, it is immediately stopped 
by the first or second screen. If the elevation is too low, it is stopped by a 
soft turf bank under each sereen, which prevents all ricochet. The stone em- 
ployed is of a very porous and friable kind, so as not to allow the ball to 
glance off, but having sufficient cohesion to completely arrest its progress 
even at ten yards from the muzzle. 

This appears to us a very clear description, but, as a further aid 
to understanding him, the author states that he has made a sinall 
model of the Swiss targets and screens, which may be seen by 
those who take an interest in the subject. It should be ob- 
served that the boards above descrived are affixed to the stone 
walls in order to prevent the shooter from seeing any other 
target besides that at which he ought toaim. If it should be 
thought that the opening left between these boards is so narrow 
as to assist the aim, the boards may be entirely removed with- 
out affecting the essential of ihe arrangement, which are 
the stone walls and banks of turf. ‘lhe author declares his own 


eonviction that these paraballes would be a valuable addition to 
our own practice grounds, and that in the neighbourhood of our 
large towns some such gre sare y is absolutely necessary. 
He fully acknowledges the value of the system of instruction 
adopted at Hythe, as tending to teach the rifleman how to use his 
weapon before he uses it. Still it may be doubted whether the 
knowledge that all recruits have been drilled more or less 
effectually upon this system will ever persuade carpenters and 
watchmakers to pursue their work tranquilly in open sho 
looking upon an ordinary English shooting-ground, as they do 
habitually at Geneva. However high and just may be the confi- 
dence which those skilled in the Hythe method place in it, there 
will always remain the difficulty of imparting the same confidence 
to the unskilled, who will naturally claim the right of taking all 
such precautions as they may deem necessary for the safety of 
their own limbs and lives. 

Besides this most important suggestion of the screens, Mr. 
Latham’s pamphlet contains many interesting and valuable obser- 
vations upon other points. Thus he remarks that— 
in England we construct our targets of iron, and our butts generally of brick- 
work, both among the most expensive of the materials available. They are 
employed to stop the bullets, and they perform this office so effectually that 
it is unsafe to be within a dozen yards of the target from the spray and re- 
bound of the lead. .... The Swiss, on the contrary, adopt the principle of 
catching the bullet, or arresting its progress by a yielding and gradual resist- 
ance, instead of a sudden and violent stop. For their targets they employ 
wood, canvas, and paper; and for the butts wood and earth—all materi 
easily procured or transported from place to place, and which effect the same 
object with greater safety at a fraction of the cost. 


In England, just at present, it seems to be the fashion to try 
to stop shot, both in play and earnest, with the hardest and most 
brittle materials that can be procured. Contractors all round 
the dockyards are doing large and profitable jobs in stone forts, 
and the notion is not without a that these forts ought 
to be partly faced with iron. e must confess that we have 
ourselves considerable faith in turf as a defence both from our 
friends and enemies; and besides, a butt of brickwork is one of 
the most hideous objects with which the art of man can deface a 
pleasing landscape. But in this country, from various causes, 
every sort of public work is usually done in the most costly way, 
and # is possible to find an opportunity for what the Americans 
eall “ log-rolling” even in the building of a brick wall. In Swit- 
zerland, where money is not so plentiful, they manage very 
tolerably with less of it, as we think Mr. Latham, by his clear 
and sensible remarks, has shown. All who wish to see “ greater 
economy, safety, and expedition” introduced into the arrange- 
ments of English rifle-grounds ought certainly to read, and we 
believe they would profit by, this pamphlet. 


THE THEATRES. 


by ether: were so many theatres simultaneously open in London 

as atthe present time. There is not a known playhouse of 
which the doors are now closed ; and even if the investigator 
wanders into localities which belong to the terra incognita 
of general society, fresh playhouses, also open, will meet his eye. 
The Haymarket, the Adelphi, the Olympic, the Princess’s, and 
the Strand are in full activity, as a matter of course—these are 
the permanent institutions of central London. In the same pre- 
dicament are Sadler’s Wells, Astley’s, the Surrey, and the Vic- 
toria—these are the permanent institutions of the suburbs. Were 
any of the nine theatres just enumerated to remain closed through 
the month of November, a gap would be felt (by some class or 
other) in the list of London amusements. The Lyceum and the 
St. James's have hitherto enjoved an uncertain existence, to be 
compared with that of Proserpine, when she passed half her life 
on cheerful earth, half in gloomy Hades. But the former re- 
mains open under Madame Celeste, the latter has been recently 
opened by Mr. Alfred Wigan, and neither of these managers are 
to be classed among the theatrical adventurers to whom the 
world has been indebted for so many short and uncertain seasons. 
Drury Lane, which has generally remained in obscurity till 
Christmas, when it has flashed out with all the brilliancy of its 
vast pantomime, is now regularly opened with a strong dramatic 
company, evidently formed with a serious view to attraction. A 
French theatrical troop is in London, and instead of finding itself 
homeless through the oceupation of the St. James's, settles in 
the concert-room of Her Majesty’s, which has been skilfully con- 
verted into a perfectly appointed theatre, called the ‘ Bijou.” 
Then it must not be forgotten that those two large houses, Her 
Majesty’s and Covent Garden, are both open for English opera, 
and that there are still several remote suburban theatres, of 
merely local interest, which we have forborne to name. 

The amount of productive activity has been commensurate 
with the quantity of theatres. All the managers have seemed 
determined to do something, and dramatic authors have responded 
to their call. Seldom have more dramas of pretension been 
brought out than during the last few weeks. Seldom, we are 
bound to add, amid so much productiveness, have we seen such 
small chances of permanent success. We have for some time been 
silent with respect to the non-lyrical theatres of London, though 
novelties have been springing up in every direction, precisely 
because we have felt that there is seareely one work among them 
all which can become the feature of a season. Everything that 
has been done for some time past may be ed within the 
limits of a brief review. , 
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We may begin by pointing out a dreadful heresy which appears 
to have insinuated itself into the minds of our dramatic authors. 
A well-known proverb, which associates conciseness of expression 
with pungency of thought, is evidently considered trite and old- 
fashioned ; and “ Prolixity is the soul of wit” may be regarded 
as the maxim by which our writers for the stage regulate their 
labours. The Seudérys who wrote folio novels are a bygone class, 
but the appearance of a race of dramatic Scudérys seems by no 
means impossible. A good Christian is allowed to cultivate the 
Graces, heathen sluts though they be. Might we recommend to 
our dramatists a little wholesome worship of the Roman god 
Terminus? Plays, as well as lands, should have fixed boundaries. 
The Babes in the Wood, the new comedy with which Mr. Tom 
Taylor has furnished the Haymarket, is a case in point. This 
celebrated writer never set out with aclearer idea, never sketched 
the outline of his characters with a firmer hand, never wrote more 
pointedly, never more accurately fitted his company, than in the 
composition of this piece, the ostensible purpose of which is to 
exhibit an ideal woman, who, having brought herself into dif- 
ficulties by a clandestine marriage, meets embarrassments of the 
most unromantic kind with brave resolution, and proves a veritable 
comfort to her less strong-minded husband. Had the struggles 
of the estimable lady been confined by the dictates of a good 
chronometer within the limits of two hours, this would have been 
one of Mr. Taylor’s most successful plays; but the tendency to 
make as much as possible out of scant material has led him not 
only into needless protraction, but into the contrivance of inei- 
dents that in no way further the real purpose of his work. Since 
the first night, when the piece lasted till eleven o'clock, a general 
thinning of the dramatis persone has taken place—one very cum- 
bersome young lady, over whom no tears will be shed, having 
been visited with utter annihilation. Surely prevention would 
be better than cure in such dramatic maladies. It would 
be better not to put characters upon the stage at all, than to set 
them up provisionally to be knocked down like skittles. The 
Malthusian theory is at any rate superior to the Chinese system 
of infanticide. 

Still greater is the sin of Mr. Watts Phillips, who made the 
Drury Lane audience sit for four mortal hours while he re- 
counted the pretty little anecdote—for it is nothing more—of a 
spy in the ’45, who, having adopted his hateful profession from 
motives of private revenge, endeavours, under the influence of 
other motives, to save his victim from the scaffold. Mr. Taylor's 
personages, at any rate, tell smartly, and his superabundant in- 
cidents, though they divert the attention from the main idea of 
the work, keep the stage in an amusing bustle. But Mr. Watts 
Phillips forces dreary talk upon personages dull by nature, 
writes up his “ walking gentleman ” into a giant of verbosity, 
and is half inclined to make the quantity of words uttered by 
his characters stand in an inverse ratio to the interest they ex- 
cite. Two or three situations, heightened by the excellent acting 
of Mr. Webster and Mr. Toole—one the penitent spy, the other an 
irredeemable villain—are in themselves powerful enough to form 
the mainstay of a short piece; but as it is, they stand out as 
exceptions amid general insignificance, like an isolated cromlech 
in the midst of a broad plain. It should be observed, however, 
that the Story of the ’45, as Mr. Phillips’ play is called, does not 
depend wholly on its dramatic interest. Two of Hogarth’s 
pictures are copied in living groups, and a creditable attempt is 
made to present the eye with a view of London and its environs 
as they were in the days of the Young Pretender. . 


Another new work by Mr. Tom Taylor is a comedy called 
Up at the Hills, with which Mr. Alfred Wigan inaugurated his 
management of the St. James’s. Here the attempts of a lady to 
recover from a very bad man a bundle of letters compromising 
to the reputation of a female friend are embodied in a series of 
strong situations, manifestly taken from Les Pattes de Mouche, 
one of the new French comedies with which M. Talexy made 
London familiar last summer; and a couleur locale has been 
given to the action by the settlement of the dramatis persone 
at an Indian station, Up at the Hills, and the exhibition of 
the peculiar dissipations of Anglo-Indian life. However, Mr. 
Taylor has been less than usually happy with those minor cha- 
racters by which the local colouring is effected, and hence the 
interest of his work rests altogether on the situations from the 
Pattes de Mouche, in which the antagonistic personages are 
admirably played by Mr. and Mrs. Wigan. ere, again, a 
respect for brevity would have been beneficial. Ineffective 
accessories would have been omitted; and, as in Still Waters 
Run Deep, a plain, simple, interesting story would have told by 
its own force. 

From these works, in which there is so much of needless dilution 
and attenuation, we turn, with something like a feeling of refresh- 
ment, to a drama played at the Lyceum, with the title, Adrienne ; 
or, the Secret of a Life. Here the author—Mr. Leslie—hasa story to 
tell which is capable of exciting curiosity at short intervals, and 
which is also susceptible of scenic illustration. He accordingly tells 
it at just such a length as is sufficient not to let the cat out of 
the bag too scon; and when the interest begins to flag a little, 
he is ably assisted by the scene-painter, Mr. Calcott. ‘The story 
itself is by no means perfect, for the “secret” on which it is 
based, and which so much excites the curiosity of the au- 
dience, turns out, when revealed, to be unworthy of the 
trouble it has occasioned. But at any rate it is a small cause 
which has produced some capital “ effects ;” and as Mr. Carlyle 


admires Dr. Johnson for praying in the age of Voltaire, so 
we may look with respect on a writer who gives us a picturesque 
duel, a military encampment, a death by poison, another by a 
fall down a precipice, and a false accusation within the space of 
two hours and a half, in an age when many authors take so long 
a time to tell so very little. 

But the grand success of the day is achieved by the Colleen 
Bawn, which has now been played several weeks at the Adelphi, 
and still attracts numerous audiences. This piece is no more 
than a dramatized version of the Collegians—a novel which was 
put upon the stage years ago, when it was still fresh in the cir- 
culating libraries, and seemed to have b en fairly worn out as 
far as theatrical purposes were concerned. However, Mr. Bou- 
cicault took the subject in hand with all the discernment of a 
man who thoroughly knows the stage; and bring: ¢ the tale toa 
happy issue, without diminishing the interest,contrized a series of 
effective scenes, in which a large company is well emp oyed, and 
which, kéeping the audience in an uninterrupted state of excite- 
ment, leaves it perfectly satisfied at the fall of the curtain. Among 
the “ opinions of the press” which are used to season the advertise- 
ments, admiration of the particular scenein which Eily isthrowninto 
the lake and rescued holds so conspicuous a place that the public 
might easily suppose the whole interest of the piece was concen- 
trated in this one situation, and that, here as elsewhere, one tran- 
sient flash rendered more manifest the general darkness. But the 
Colleen Bawn is good throughout—long indeed, because it con- 
tains much matter, but not on that account tedious—and well 
acted, not only by the artists of repute, but also by the more 
obscure performers, who have developed talents previously un- 
known. Nor is the appearance of Mr. Bougicault as an actor 
one of the least important circumstances connected with the 
production of the Colleen Bawn. He plays a half-comic, half- 
sentimental Irishman of low life, with such completeness and 
finish that he is at once recognised as one of the most remarkable 
artists of the day. It is a curious fact in theatrical history, that 
while crowds visit the Adelphi to see Mr. Bougicault’s drama, the 
manager of the theatre is the leading actor at Drury Lane, 
whither he has taken his principal low comedian, Mr. Toole. 
This circumstance may modify the common opinion that the 
managers of rival houses are animated by a strong hostility 
against each other. 

At the Princess’s a novel experiment has been made. The 
celebrated French actor, M. Fechter, sustains the principal cha- 
racter in an English version of M. Victor Hugo’s Ruy Bilas, and 
has created general admiration by the gor of his manner, and 
the passionate intensity with which he depicts the stronger 
emotions. He is at present one of the histrionic phenomena of 
whom people talk much, but it is questionable whether so de- 
cided a Frenchman can long maintain a position as a chief of the 
London stage. Mr. Walter Lacy, the well-known light comedian, 
has shone forth unexpectedly by the propriety with which he 
represents the cold-blooded, unscrupulous Don, whose disadvan- 
tageous contrast to the virtuous lackey is so gratifying to the 
democratic mind which M. Hugo is so anxious to conciliate. 
So well pleased, indeed, is Mr. Lacy with the favourable opinions 
of the press, that he has collected them all and printed them in 
a circular. A similar course has often been adopted by managers, 
and still more frequently by publishers, and there is no reason 
why actors should not take an opportunity of showing the world 
how generally their merits also are acknowledged. 

By the way, this same play of Ruy Blas is an excellent instance 
of the ease with which social questions may be disposed of when 
the decision is pronounced through the medium of fiction. Ruy 
Blas, the lackey, is the noblest of mankind; his master, the noble, 
is the most consummate of scoundrels. Argal, every footman is 
better than every aristocrat. The form of syllogism might not 
pass muster under the eyes of an Aristotle or a Whately ; but 
it is just severe enough for the purposes of democratic clap-trap, 
convincing alike to him who propounds and to him who ap ie 
Decidedly the English version of Ruy Blas should be dedicated 
to Mr. John Bright. 

Domestic drama makes a very fair figure at the Strand— 
a theatre which usually depends on broad farce and exceedingly 
comical burlesque. In a piece called the Post Boy, written by a 
Mr. Craven, a specimen of the class which common parlance 
blesses with perpetual youth is played to perfection by Mr. 
James Rogers. This particular Post-bo is almost heart-broken 
when he has reason to suspect that his granddaughter is the 
mistress of a gentleman of high degree, and his sorrows on this 
account, followed by the joy which he feels on hearing that his 
fair descendant is not a mistress, but a wife, constitute the 
interest of the piece. Of the views of Post-boys on the delicate 
subject of family honour we do not profess to be judges, and, in 
the absence of information, we are quite willing to assume that 
every one of them is at heart a Virginius, who would eagerly 
borrow a knife from his friend the butcher, if he saw one of his 
female relatives threatened with the protection of an Appius 
Claudius in peg-top trousers. However, Mr. Rogers wisely puts 
forward the comic rather than the sentimental peculiarities of his 
hero, so he will be found amusing even by those who will not accept 
our hypothesis. 

The French performanges for which M. Talexy has opened 
the Bijou Theatre threatened to result in a disastrous failure till 
he gave a new turn to his undertaking by the engagement of 
Tatum , who plays Adrienne Lecouvreur in laudable 
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and successful imitation of the late Madlle. Rachel. Great 
pains have been taken to show that M. Fechter is of English 
extraction, and that therefore, French as he may seem, he is 
really talking his own language when he plays in the translation 
of Ruy Blas at the Princess’s Theatre. By analogous reasoning, 
we arrive at the conclusion that Madame Doche, xée Plunkett, 
being of Irish descent, is laboriously acting in a foreign tongue 
when she speaks French on the stage of the Bijou. 

The Olympic Theatre, like a nation, happy without history, 
undergoes little change, mainly relying on the pieces in which 
Mr. Robson has long p:oved himself attractive. owever, there 
is a valuable accessiou to the ey in the person of Miss 
Louise Keeley, whu advances a step higher in every part she 
undertakes. 

When we add that Miss Josephine Gougenheim, an American 
actress, endowed with personal attractions and no small amount 
of vivacity, has made a favourable impression by acting high 
comedy at the Lyceum—that Mr. Phelps is legitimate as ever, 
as sole manager of Sadler’s Wells—and that the Woman in White 
has been violently hammered into dramatic shape to suit the 
patrons of the Surrey—we suspect that we have given as much 
theatrical intelligence as our readers will care to receive. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


E production of Mr. Edward Loder’s opera of the Wight 
Dancers is the only approach to novelty which has so far 
characterized the present English Opera season at Covent Gar- 
den. Hitherto Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison have been content 
to rely upon the attractions of old-established favourites in their 
repertoire—a policy which, with such a spirited and watebful rival 
as the manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre to oppose them, may 
perhaps be looked upon as somewhat dangerous. Until the 
production of the Night Dancers, the operas which have been 
given are Dinorah, Lurline, the Rose of Castille, the Crown Dia- 
monds, and of course the inevitable Zrovatore, which in its 
English dress is more uninteresting and distasteful than ever. 
The great attraction of the establishment is still the magnificent 
orchestra, which consists very much of the same performers as that 
of Mr. Costa at the Royal Italian Opera, and which under Mr. 
Mellon’s admirable guidance, is in fact little, if at all, inferior to 
Mr. Costa’s band, perhaps the finest operatic orchestra in Europe. 
Several novelties, however, are announced. A new opera by 
Balfe, is in rehearsal, and will be produced before Christmas ; 
while a translation of Victor Masse’s Woces de Jeannette, 
under the title of the Marriage of Georgette ; is advertised for 
this evening, for the reappearance of Miss Louisa Pyne, 
after a long period of indisposition. This little operetta 
formed part of Mr. Gye’s original programme for the 
past season at Covent Garden, and was to have been produced 
with Madame Miolan Carvalho in the principal character, she 
having “created” the part at the Opéra Comique. What ap- 
pears in the prospectus, does not however, unfortunately, 
always reach performance ; and the management of the English 
company has taken advantage of the omission. We hear also 
that a new composer, a Mr. Lauber, is likely to obtain a hearing 
upon the Covent Garden stage. He is, we believe, a favourite 
pupil of the celebrated musical critic, M. Feétis, of the Brussels 
Conservatoire, and though as yet almost a stranger to the general 
os is not unknown in musical circles. A comic opera from 
is pen is, we understand, under consideration, and from what 
we have heard of some of the numbers, we should be inclined to 
augur favourably of its success. 


The revival of the Night Dancers was a praiseworthy attempt 
on the part of the management to familiarize the public with the 
rousic of a writer who stands quite in the foremost rank of our 
English opera composers, but who, unfortunately both for him- 
self and the public, has been for some time prevented by 
severe illness from the exercise of his powers. The opera was 
originally produced fourteen years ago, under Mr. Maddox’s ma- 
nagement, at the Princess’s Theatre, since which time it has never 
been performed. The story is involved and unsatisfactory, as 
might be expected from tis betting originally formed the subject 
of a ballet; nor has the author of the words, Mr. Soane, done much 


- to clear it from pom: We shall therefore dismiss it in as few 
e. 


words as possible. The scene is laid in Silesia. Giselle (Madame 
Palmieri), the daughter, and Mary (Miss Thirlwall), the niece of 
Godfrey a miller, (Mr. ‘Theodore Distin), are supposed, upon the 
rising of the curtain, to have been sitting up late in order to 
complete the wedding-dress for the marriage of Giselle, which is to 
take place on the morrow. Mary retires to rest, while the wearied 
Giselle falls asleep, and dreams the story which forms the subject 
of the opera. In her dream Giselle fancies that ker intended 
bridegroom, Albert (Mr. H. Haigh), is discovered by Fridolin, 
the fussy beadle of the village, to be in reality of noble birth, and 
betrothed to Bertha, a lady of his own rank. Reproaching him 
with his infidelity, she falls lifeless in his arms, and the first act 
closes with her funeral procession and requiem. In the second 
act we have the portion of the story which gives its name to the 


ee In accordance with an old Silesian superstition, the Night 


ancers, or Wilis as they are called, gre young brides who die on 
the eve their wedding day. Giselle is A 
these. They are supposed to have such a passion for dancing that 
they cannot rest quistly in their graves; and they soon 


ngly 


appear at midnight, dressed in their bridal attire, and waylaying 
travellers, literally dance them to death. Fridolin is supposed to 
become their victim, and Albert is on the point of meeting with 
the same fate, when, at the critical moment, Giselle awakes, and 
the opera of course concludes with the marriage of the two lovers. 
The music is spirited and sparkling, bearing a strong affinity, and 
in some instances even a close resemblance, to that of M. Auber. 
The overture, which is showy, although perhaps partaking rather 
more of the character of dance music than is compatible with the 
dignity of an overture, contains a phrase for the violins which recals 
insome degree the opening passage in the overture to Dinorah, 
although, as the Might Dancers was written more than fourteen 

ears ago, Mr. Loder can scarcely be accused of plagiarism. 
The first song in A minor, ‘‘ Two suitors they came,” is quaint 
and genial ; and though without giving cause for any suspicion 
of direct imitation, is not unlike in character to Ursula’s song in 
Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger. Miss Thirlwall sings it ex- 
tremely well, as indeed she does all the music entrusted to her. 
In such parts she is a most valuable acquisition. 


The following song for Godfrey, “ Laugh, my girls "—a bold 
and vigorous composition—affords Mr. Distin opportunity for the 
display of a very pleasing voice, which, although not powerful, 
is well trained a s excellently in tune. A graceful serenade for 
male voices, with a tenor solo for Albert, next introduces Mr. 
Haigh for the first time to the audience. He has unques- 
tionably a delicious voice, pure in quality and sufficiently power- 
ful, but his style is sadly wanting in refinement, and the 
effect of his singing is further much interfered with by a some- 
what objectionable pronunciation. Madame Palmieri, too, may 
also toa certain extent be charged with similar faults. Her 
voice is very brilliant, especially in the upper portion, but in the 
lower notes of the register its quality is veiled, and she uniformly 
tries to force it beyond its natural powers. Her execution is 
showy, and in many respects not without merit, but it is deficient 
in precision and clearness. Her first song, “ Wild is the spirit,” 
is rather commonplace, nor did she please us by her execution of 
it as much as many other portions of the opera. Her best effort 
is the grand scena in Act I., “I dreamt we stood before the 
altar,” an original composition of very great beauty, especially 
in the latter part, and requiring considerable powers both of voice 
and mechanical skill to make it effective. The rest of the act 
consists of a ballad for the tenor, ‘I cannot flatter, if I would,” 
of no remarkable merit; a fresh and pleasing song for Mary, 
“ The cup is oak ;” a long concerted piece introducing a song for 
Bertha (Miss Leffler); a chorus of huntsmen, and a most elabo- 
rate finale. Miss Leffler’s song is scarcely sttited to her voice, 
as it was originally written for Miss Sara Flower, who hada 
very deep contralto, and her singing is further cold and inar- 
tistic. No or are we able to speak more favourably of Mr. Grattan 
Kelly, who plays the Duke, Bertha’s father, and who, whether 
as a singer or an actor, is scarcely of the calibre necessary for 
success in such an arena as the Covent-garden boards. 


Excellent, however, as are many of the solo portions of the 
opera which we have enumerated, it is especially in the more 
ambitious, and, to the general public, less attractive department 
of concerted writing, that Mr. Loder’s skill and true musicianlike 
qualities are most apparent. The finale to the first act will fully 
bear out this statement. A solo for Fridolin, the beadle, written 
with great neatness and spirit—an exquisite duet, “‘ He loves me, 
loves me not,” during which Giselle tests the sincerity of her 
lover’s affection by plucking off the petals of a flower (the same 
incident which is introduced with such consummate skill by 
Goethe in his Faust)—a lively and vigorous Bacchanalian chorus 
—a considerable sprinkling of ballet music—a solemn chorus of 
monks—and a variety of other pieces suitable to the situation, 
are combined with‘an effect and skilful management which cannot 
be too highly extolled. Mr. Loder is completely master of all 
the technical resources of his art. In his management of the 
orchestra he shows himself fully acquainted with the capabilities 
and peculiarities of the various instruments, and displays an 
ingenuity and richness of fancy in his combination of them 
which few of our English composers could hope to emulate. 


The last act of the opera is, on the whole, the best. An 
extremely elegant duet for Albert and Bertha—which, however, 
requires a deeper voice than Miss Leffler’s to do it thorough 
justice—a quintet with chorus, “ Ah, sure, sweet maid ;” a tenor 
air, ‘‘ Wake from thy grave, Giselle,” precede the appearance of 
the Night Dancers, and are each and all worthy of remembrance. 
The Wili music which follows is also an excellent specimen of 
dramatic writing, and we ought — to mention a trio for 
the three principal spirits as equally admirable both in point of 
composition and performance. As sung by Mdlle. Albertazzi, 
Miss Long, and Miss Mary Huddart, it constitutes one of the 
most salient features of this (musically) interesting scene. The 
incidental ballet music is not very unlike what we could have 
imagined Meyerbeer might have written for a similar “ situa- 
tion,” but cannot in any degree be characterized as copied from 
the composer of Robert le Diable. A quiet pretty hymn, an 
Ave Maria, sung by Giselle upon her return to consciousness, is 
the only feature which remains to be noticed. The scenery is 
extremely pretty, while the chorus and orchestra leave nothing 
to be desired. Altogether the opera is worthy of a greater show 
of approval than we are afraid it has met with at the hands of 


the public. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD.* 


A TITLE which reminds every household of its own secret 
trouble seems to indicate an indifference to the received 
arts of literary conciliation ; but probably the majority of novel 
readers appreciate the fictitious reproduction of their own painful 
experiences. Like the companions of Briseis weeping over the 
body of Patroclus, young ladies perhaps cry over a pathetic 
story, with the hero for an excuse, “ but it is her own sorrows 
which each bewails.” More prudent economists of emotion, who 
find the world quite sufficiently painful as it exists, may be re- 
assured by finding that Lady Scott has a ory vocation for one 
particular form of domestic skeleton, which may be contem- 
plated without disturbance by those who are exempt from its 
presence in actual life. Her title-page records a former work, 
called the Henpecked Husband, and the Skeleton in the Cup- 
board represents the triumph of another selfish woman over 
another tame and helpless victim. Direct or indirect sufferers 
under conjugal tyranny ought to feel gratitude to a lady who 
gallantly steps pan on | to protect an alien and persecuted sex. 
The subjection of husbands by their wives has been a common- 
place topic of observation and of jest from the first commencement 
of wedlock. A graver indignation against the mischievous inver- 
sion of lawful order has sometimes been expressed by moralists 
and by poets, but it is singular that the peculiar meanness and 
malignity of domineering wives should be delineated with all 
the insight of genuine antipathy bya feminine hand. The serics 
of novels on henpecking, when it is hereafter complete, will pro- 
bably constitute a complete monograph of uxorious infelicity. 

Occupied with her more serious subject, the authoress has no 
room for a love story. The marriage necessarily takes place in 
the first volume, under circumstances so entirely unromantic 
that they perhaps weaken the effect of the subsequent exposi- 
tion. A young lady accepts a baronet of fifty, Sir Felix Bohun, 
already twice a widower, and on the eve of the wedding she 
discovers a skeleton in the cupboard of Bohun Court, in the 

rson of her husband’s brother Guy. This meritorious person 

d devoted his life to the management of the family house 
and estates, and he had lived on terms of the warmest friend- 
ship with the previous Lady Bohuns. The third owner of the 
title naturally regards him as an intruder, and her despotic 
power over her husband might a mengee f have enabled her 
to dispense with numerous exhibitions of ingenious spite by 
which she forces her brother-in-law to take refuge in the Albany. 
The development of such a plot might be thought cmnetly 
worth recording, yet it derives an interest from the lifelike 
details of petty female selfishness, and from the accurate and 
contemptuous picture of corresponding masculine weakness. 
The natural history of gentlemen and ladies is to some minds 
not less interesting than the physiology of sea-anemones, and 
modern novels, properly studied, contain a vast mass of informa- 
tion on the minor Aeneiasision of human nature. The careful 
reader of the Henpecked Husband and of the Skeleton in the 
Cupboard will move about among his married friends and 

uaintances with an enlarged capacity to observe their 
domestic misery and to understand its causes. The anatomical 
models which illustrate Lady Scott’s demonstration could 
scarcely have been finished with equal accuracy and nicety 
by any male artist. Although Lady Bohun is made thoroughly 
mean, hateful, and vulgar, there is scarcely one of her acts and 
speeches which will not be recognised as familiar by an expe- 
rienced observer of women and of married life. On the other 
hand, it may be objected that Guy Bohun is, for a faultless 
character, too helpless a simpleton, and that Sir Felix has no 
right to become an invalid dotard at the age of fifty-two. 
There is also a lady’s-maid and confidential adviser of Lady 
Bohun, who is a stage-villain in petticoats rather than a copy 
from nature, and it is well known that the temptation of sup- 
pressed wills, and of consequent legal complications, is irresistible 
to all ladies who write novels. A much more respectable wife 
than Lady Bohun might have tyrannized over her husband and 
persecuted her brother-in-law. Lady Scott forgets that the 
pain which she justly desires to inflict on married termagants 
will be alleviated by the consciousness that they have neither 
acquired estates by fraud, nor even in all cases perceptibly 
shortened the lives of their husbands. 

Again, the presence of a resident housekeeper brother-in-law 
is in itself a legitimate grievance. Hostility to sisters-in-law is 
not by any means uniformly justifiable, but a bride has a right to 
expect that her husband's middle-aged brother will contrive to 
have a home of his own. It was not right in Lady Bohun to 
lock up all the rooms of Bohun Court when she went to town, 
and her conduct in causing Mr. Bohun’s dog to be shot was 
utterly indefensible ; but strong measures of ejection must in 
some degree be attributed to unwelcome visitors or inmates who 
fail to take a hint. The young wife’s behaviour to her husband, 
who could not be considered an intruder in his own house, is far 
less excusable, and although it may very possibly be drawn from 
life, the lady can scarcely be accepted as an accurate picture of 
even an unumiable female character. The coldness, the heartless 


® The Skeleton in the Cupboard. By Lady Scott. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 1860. 


shallowness, and the calculating frivolity of Lady Bohun’s con- 
duct and conversation during the earlier part of her married life, 
display considerable power of observation, and a faculty of 
dramatic representation. Her determination to reduce Sir Felix 
into a helpless state, for the purpose of influencing or dictating 
his will, is premature, exaggerated, and melodramatic. It takes 
more than two or three years to worry a healthy middle-aged 
man to death, or into confirmed and helpless leusibentela, 
and in social position a dominant wife has many advantages 
over even a wealthy widow. To explain Lady Bohun’s eagerness 
to kill Sir Felix, it becomes necessary to invent a good-for- 
nothing cousin, who engages her unoccupied affections. But 
Lady Scott, in her antipathy to the wife whom she has created, 
overdoes her imaginary misconduct. Tyrannical women have 
often a kind of selfish hiking or pity for the husbands whom they 
render miserable and ridiculous, and when they give way to ille- 
gitimate preferences, their perversity assumes a different form, 
and must be censured on independent grounds. It was the 
object of the Skeleton in the Cupboard to show how hateful a 
woman might become in the unscrupulous pursuit of domestic 
supremacy, and in the first volume the moral is pointed by the 
delineation of the triumphant Lady Bohun as the silliest and 
most contemptible, as well as the most troublesome, of her sex. 
When the villanous Mrs. Ponsford persuades her to imprison 
her husband on the pretence of illness, and then to make him 
really ill, the representative of a large and powerful class sinks 
into the condition of an exceptional criminal. The genuine art of 
henpecking is unconnected with the tragic intrigues which point 
e bowl and the dagger. 


Sir Felix’s weakness and cowardice before he is reduced to 
drivelling incapacity are depicted with remarkable accuracy and 
skill. The avoidance of all direct contlict, the deliberate blindness 
to unpleasant appearances, the evasion of explanation, the virtual 
concession in the midst of remonstrance, are all characteristic of 
the victim of a love of beauty which is rapidly passing into a 
morbid dread of violent temper. The unhappy husband implores 
Mr. Bohun to remain, for his sake, at Bohun Court, and yet he 
has not sufficient courage to resent the daily insults which the 
wife accumulates on her hated guest. In the novel, as in the 
corresponding scenes of real life, Lady Bohun always makes her 
appearance with a friendly smile at the moment when the 
brothers are hoping to enjoy a confidential interview. The car- 
riage is at the ion or it is time for Sir Felix to take his walk, 
or the doctor has declared that he is not for the present to be 
troubled with serious conversation. There is much reality in the 
mixture of irritation and gratitude on the part of the henpecked 
husband, and in the useless indignation of his more clear-sighted 
fellow-sufferer. The inversion of due domestic order, like all 
other moral and social errors, always involves innocent victims in 
its painful consequences. The female usurper paeely exhibits 
her power by urging the puppet master of the house to those acts 
of injustice or ill-breeding which are most repugnant to his own 
inclinations. His family and his friends suffer, partly as con- 
venient subjects for experiment, and chiefly, as in their various 
degrees, possible competitors for influence. Lady Bohun’s rude- 
ness to her husband’s brother is, to a certain extent, excused by 
a not unreasonable jealousy. Her anxiety to make Sir Felix an 
accomplice in her petty persecutions is accurately copied from 
nature. Another proof of correct observation is furnished by 
her instinctive antagonism to the family tastes and associations 
of the Bohuns. She professes a horror of damp and of trees, 
because they take a pride in their woods; and she finally carries 
out an obstinate determination to whitewash the respectable old 
manor house. The first evening of her arrival at home has all 
the reality of a study from life. A selfish girl would look with 
the same complacency at the well appointed dinner and on the 
family plate; nor would she fail to yawn when her husband was 
discussing domestic news of dogs and horses with independent 
interest. The polite eagerness with which Sir Felix escorts her 
to the drawing-room in the hope of averting some ill-natured 
speech, happily describes the inchoate relations of the weak hus- 
band to the domineering wife. 


There are men also who are domestic tyrants, and in many 
households the wife exercises a legitimate supremacy in right of 
stronger practical intellect. Few sensible men desire to be 
troubled with the management of their children or their ser- 
vants, or even with the ordinary regulation of their social 
arrangements. In all minor matters they are perfectly con- 
tented to live under a beneficent despotism ; and if they are 
sometimes conscious of encroachment on their own peculiar pro- 
vince, they persuade themselves that they can assert their own 
freedom on any sufficient occasion. In proportion, however, to 
a woman’s administrative faculty, she will find a harmless and 
useful field for her energies. A lady whose dinners are well cooked, 
whose daughters are well mannered and well dressed, whose 
servants obey her, and whose neighbours respect her, has gene- 
rally neither leisure nor inclination to plague her husband with 
petty jealousies and vexatious interference. Lady Scott is right 
in luiding her unamiable heroine as an underbred trifler, an 
idler, and a fool. Lady Bohun has neither intellectual cultivation, 
nor capacity for the government of a household, nor firmness of 
character to resist the oppression of an unprincipled servant. Her 
beauty and her selfish obstinacy of purpose barely serve to sub- 
jugate a well-meaning simpleton, and to alienate all the friends 
and dependents of the house. Even the expression of her face 
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betrays her character when it emerges from a state of repose. 
“Mr. Bohun’s first thought was that he had never seen so 
retty a woman; his second was, ‘I wish she would never 
Tough.’ ” Incapable, like the rest of her species, of deep affection 
or of self-government, she would have been happier, as well as 
less mischievous, if she had been subjected to a sensible, or even 
to a self-willed, master. The ill-placed ambition of insubordinate 
wives will derive as little encouragement from the Skeleton in 
the Cupboard as the suicidal weakness of compliant husbands. 

The very abuse of legitimate manly authority is less pernicious 
than female tyranny. If mere ruffans and drunkards are left 
out of consideration, the stupidest and most arbitrary master of a 
family is generally incapable of the minute ingenuities of femi- 
nine persecution. It is not necessary that he should be always 
contriving to rivet his undisputed power, and he has no per- 
ception of the delicate perversities and fine annoyances which 
ri to the henpecking tribe. Betenchio in his roughest 
moments would have been more tolerable than Katherine, and 
Lady Scott bears witness that in modern England, as well as in 
Padua or in the land of King Gama— 

The grey mare 
Is ill to live with, when her whinny shrills 
From tile to seullery, and her small Fete 
Shrinks in his arm-chair, while the fires of hell 
Burn on his hearth. 

A novel with a moral or a purpose is always open to objection ; 
but if domestic mal-administration 1s to be censured, there is no 
use in attacking it in essays or in sermons. It is scarcely likely 
that any tame husband will be induced by the Skeleton in the 
Cupboard to attempt a laudable insurrection, and the Lady 
Bohuns of real life are too foolish and too shallow to profit by 
any ideal representation of their own monstrous obliquities. 
Lady Scott must seek the reward of her labours in the consola- 
tion afforded to a numerous and deserving class which will find in 
her pages its oppressors rendered odious and their instruments 
contemptible. The Guy Bohuns, who shrink from the sharp 
tongues of spiteful sisters-in-law, will enjoy a vicarious revenge 
in the exposure of a silly and vulgar shrew. The supplementary 
machinery of wills and codicils and felonious ladies’-maids, 
although it may for some readers increase the interest of the 
story, is irrelevant to its principal purpose. 


BUTT’S HISTORY OF ITALY.* 


T is one among the main conditions of permanent interest in 
any history, that the series of transactions which it enume- 
rates should tend to some tangible result, even if they do not 
culminate in a climax of one kind or another. The dramatist 
and the historian are in a great measure s :bject tothe same laws 
of composition. Neither can fulfil his aim éntirely without rich- 
ness of detail, variety of incident, and a succession of striking 
and effective situations ; but for neither is picturesqueness the 
sole requisite of success. An intelligible plot, to which the details 
and situations of each changing scene are in one form or other 
subservient, is as necessary for the veracious historian as for the 
dramatizing adapter of history. Whether it be the growth of a 
great State out of a small one, the progress of the independence 
of a nation, or the enlargement of free popular institutions, the 
assertion of a principle, or the antagonism of incongruous races, 
there should be found in every continuous picture of a portion of 
the world some main idea which the student can seize as the clue 
to the meaning of the pageant. Some such idea is involved in 
the details of every procession of events, of which not one does 
in truth happen without a meaning; and the skill of tracing that 
idea intuitively, delicately, and without exaggeration, is what 
most distinguishes the historical artist from the simple chro- 
nicler. The longer the period, and the more complex the narra- 
tive, the more comprehensive and forcible grasp is required at 
the hands of the historian. It is a far easier task to write the 
story of republican or imperial Rome in a style which shall be 
continuously interesting, than to gather into one thread, and 
follow out to any definite result, the annals of the several States 
of ancient Greece, brilliant and noteworthy as each separate leaf 
of those annals may be. We cannot say absolutely 
that in all history it is the end which crowns the work, 
inasmuch as no piece of human history has an absolute 
ending. But it may be fairly said that the frst question we ask 
ourselves after studying the chronicle of any age is—How much 
does all this lead to? and that, if there is no visible mark on 
successive ages of its having led to anything, we are apt to pass 
it on into that corner of our minds where we keep the memories 
of such things as are only worth having learned 1n order that we 
may not be troubled with learning them again. Englishmen are 
never tired of reading the history of their own land, and marking 
the successive epochs of gradual struggle and firm self-assertion 
through which their freedom has ‘‘ broadened slowly down” on 
a basis of strong reverence for law. French history will never 
cease to afford an interesting lesson to others beside Frenchmen 
of the awful suddenness with which an imposing but rotten 
edifice may crash at last, and of the dangerous and untrustworthy 
nature of the foundations on which the new pile of national 
existence rears itself after such a volcanic eruption as that 
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which consecrated “the principles of 1789” There are 
other States in modern Europe of which the present phases 
are too barren and uninteresting to invite much ventilation 
of their past experiences in search of a lesson or a moral. And 
there are nations whose attitude is such as to make the most 
thoughtless and uninquiring among us anxious to understand, if 
possikle, both their actual character and their former history. 
Any treatise on Italy published at this moment would command 
a sufficient circle of readers, if only written with a presentable 
style and an average amount of research and accuracy. ‘The 
struggle through which the populations of the peninsula have 
passed during the last ten years of repression, and two years of 
open insurrection, war, and revolution, has awakened on all sides 
a speculative interest in their qualities and their destiny which 
the European public at large was far from feeling in the year of 
Novara. While the fate of Italy still hangs in the balance— 
while the process is yet going on before our eyes through which 
a firmly-founded and well-balanced edifice of Italian independence 
is ultimately to be consolidated, or while, as the patrons of the 
vested rights of absolutism rejoice or affect to believe, the over- 
own monstrous birth of revolutionary principles is but swellin 
in incoherent bulk to crumble into ruin the more inevitably | 
the more hopelessly—all who have leisure to do so may find a 
peculiar profit in reviewing the long and tang!ed skeia of events 
which have contributed, appreciably or inappreciably, to produce 
and colour the present complication of Italian politics. 


The two volumes already published of Mr. Butt’s History will 
be found a valuable and interesting, though somewhat meagrely- 
sketched, resumé of the fortunes of Italy up to the years imme- 
diately subsequent to the treaties of Vienna. As the professed 
scope of the work, as indicated on the title-page, is to follow 
those fortunes from the abdication of Napoleon onwards, it would 
be as unfair to prejudge Mr. Butt’s power as an historian from 
the introductory volumes at present before us as to estimate the 
value of Macaulay’s History of England by the brilliant, but 
superficial, generalizations of English character and manners 
contained in his opening summary. The sketches of the various 
salient points of Italian history from the eighth to the eighteenth 
century, which, if read as a substantive work, might be criticised 
as thin in detail, unconnected in outline, and here and there in- 
verted in order, assume a coherency and a proportion when 
viewed in reference to the main idea of which the historian has 

et to work out the development in his succeeding volumes. 
here so many concurrent threads have to be woven intoa 
single narrative, it is impossible for the narrator to maintain ab- 
solute continuity except at the expense of exaggerating or 
diminishing unduly the respective importance of one or more 
threads among them. Perhaps there is no country in Europe in 
regard of which it is at once so difficult and so necessary to 
maintain distinct the several threads of story as in the case of 
Italy. In none, as Mr. Butt remarks, is the present so com- 
pletely interwoven with the past, or the impress of former cen- 
turies more decisively starmped upon the face of the current age. 
The very fact of the continued subdivision of the peninsula into 
so many political units, while the remainder of Europe has been 
massing itself into five or six corporations of more or less homo- 
geneous nationality, has tended to preserve in greater distinct- 
ness the individual elements of the Italian family. The far- 
reaching influence which the history of the Italy of the early 
German Emperors and the Popes has upon the history of the 
Italy of the nineteenth century, and the obvious relation of her 
latter state as a consequence to her earlier state as a cause, are 
among the most forcible illustrations of the truth of her familiar 
—-o non paga il Sabato. Mr. Butt’s first two volumes 
ring the drama to the point which, for us, is the fourth act— 
the latest attempt of European diplomacy to settle the Italian 
question as a whole, with a view rather to the peace of a Conti- 
nent wearied with war than to the rights and requirements of an 
independent nation. The state in which the Congress of Vienna 
left the peninsula is only fairly comprehensible through a know- 
ledge of that previous history which alone made such a settlement 
outwardly feasible. Where the justice aud policy of an arrange- 
ment devised as the best makeshift by the eombined diplomatic 
talent of Europe not half a century since have been so forcibl 
belied by the experience of our own times, it is natural to row | 
farther back for the original conditions of the evil; and in this 
diagnosis Mr. Butt will be found to give the general reader con- 
siderable help towards clearness of conception. 


The keynote which governs all the earlier modulations of 
Italian history has always been recognised in the continued 
struggle between the German Emperor paramount and the 
Papal See. Free cities and small lordships might rise and 
flourish or fall in the midst of the arena where these two sin- 
gular and singularly matched Powers were contending. But 
the allegiance which, in one sense or other, was claimed by both 
of them from free cities and lords alike, and the constant inter- 
ference which ensued on those claims, were enough to restrict 
the expansion of the smaller principalities and republics of Ital 
to a certain limited compass, and to substitute for the shade 
development of any larger national existence the jealous spirit of 
municipal freedom or tyranny alone. If, in the place of a 
German Emperor, elected. by Germans on the other side of the 
Alps, connected with Itely by no title or possession beyond 
those involved in the alleged inheritance of the Roman Empire, 
a strong Lombard Power had early succeeded in grasping the 
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supreme feudal authority over the peninsula, Italian history 
might perhaps have run in a more analogous course to that of 
other European kingdoms. Under whatever circumstances, or 
by whatever means, a gradual cohesion or absorption of the sepa- 
rate politica] units of Italy would probably have taken place in the 
interest of any secular national centre of force practically strong 
enough to stand between them and foreign interference. In the 
destruction of the Lombard dynasty by Charlemagne at the in- 
stance of the Papal See, the chance of finding such a centre was 
lost for ages. ‘Ihe Pope became, and was for one century after 
another, the only representative before Europe of the national 
life of og ut the very nature of the jurisdiction which 
placed the Holy See in such a position involved the impossibility 
of its performing that function with the singleness of purpose or 
steadiness of aim which might have characterized a purely tem- 
poral Power. The anomalous mixture of spiritual and material 
weapons with which the warfare of the Church was conducted, 
made the result of any victory obtained by her over the Imperial 
invaders of Italian rights at once more problematic and more 
transient than a lesser advantage won by the weight of the sword 
The memorable scene of the solemn humiliation of 
Henry IV. by Pope Hildebrand in the fortress of Canosa is 
perhaps the grandest and most picturesque climax to which the 
assertion of the authority of the successors of St. Peter ever 
rose. It is impossible to read without admiration for the sublime 
and uncompromising sternness of the Pontiff that most striking 
example of the absolute triumph of the Church over its rebellious 
child, at that moment the first Sovereign of the Christian world. 
But the effect of the conqueror’s excommunication, and the sub- 
mission of the cmpanels passed away before the snows were 
melted in which the Emperor had stood as a penitent for three 
days, and within a few years Henry had been crowned by his own 
nominee in Rome, and Hildebrand died an exile at Salerno. 
When the growing strength and self-reliance of the free cities 
of the Lombard League and the other Italian Republics had 
once brought them into definite and direct contact with the 
question of the Imperial prerogative, the influence which the 
nature of the Papal power in Italy exercised on the course of 
her political history might seem to be less obvious and of less 
primary importance. Substantially its tendency remained the 
same. Unsafe and exacting as a temporal ally, bitter and un- 
scrupulous as an enemy, seldomable sincerely to identify itself with 
the cause it professed to defend, always ready to call in foreign 
intervention to eke out its own unsubstantial resources, occu- 
pying the natural position, geographically and morally, of the 
rincipal Power of Central Italy, the ecclesiastical dynasty of 
me must be counted among the main causes which kept alive, 
for age after age, the evil of alien dominion in the States bor- 
dering on its own possessions. It was the policy of the Papal 
Court which, in the Sicilian kingdom, substituted the rule of 
Charles of Anjou for that of the House of Hohenstauffen, which 
Frederick 11. and Manfred had done their best to render national 
and Italian. The destiny which for so many generations had 
rarely brought the Emperor face to face with his southern depen- 
dencies except in the character of an enemy, might have changed 
under the system inaugurated by those princes. But it did not 
appear for the interest of the Papacy that Italy, to the north 
and south of the States of the Church, should be held under one 
strong personal rule, and the alternative of placing a French 
usurper on the throne of Naples as a feoffee from the Holy See 
was wnscrupulously chosen. The authors of that act were ulti- 
mately responsible for a result which they did not contemplate— 
the foundation of Spanish power in Italy. It may generally be 
said, that from the time when the Roman See finally emerged 
triumphant from the contest which it carried on for so long, and 
under so many forms, with German Imperialism, the colour of 
its policy became even less than before such as would have 
suited a national Italian Power. As it had intrigued 
to bring into Italy alien Princes, so did alien Princes in- 
trigue with success to make a foreign influence paramount in 
the internal councils of the Church. French preponderance in 
the conclave induced the secession to Avignon and the scandal 
of a double Papacy. The Holy Leagues against foreign invaders 
which were headed by the great soldier-Pope Julius II. and 
Clement VII., were exceptions to the general policy of the Popes, 
and they were too late to prevent the struggles for mastery 
which French and Spanish rivals had already begun. When 
that intermittent contest was ultimately terminated by the 
treaty of Chateau Cambresis, in 1559, the ee of alien 
despotism over the wasted and demoralized battlefield of 
Italy was almost complete. The power of self-defence, scat- 
tered and subdivided among the several towns or duke- 
doms, squandered and neutralized by the suicidal rivalry of 
local factions and the fatal practice of trusting to foreign con- 
dottieri, had dwindled to nothing. The power of attack had 
grown meanwhile, with the consolidation of the respective king- 
doms of France and Spain, in almost an inverse ratio to the 
capacity of resistance in Italy. Manifold as were the causes 
which had contributed to this result beside the one we have in- 
dicated, it is impossible not to feel that the want of cohesion, 
while all her neighbours were growing, was that which has lain 
at the root of the weakness of Italy for so many ages; and that 
this want of cohesion depended mainly on the absence of a 
central power of natural, and not artificial, strength and policy, 
round which the smaller bodies might gradually have been 


’ grouped by the attraction of superior force. 


THE WORTLEBANK DIARY* 


are two things which all unoccupied women of decent 
education think themselves qualified to do at a moment's 
notice. They are always prepared to teach, and to write a novel, 
If they shrink from the effort and weariness of a long connected 
story, they can at least write short stories for magazines. And 
yet writing a story for a magazine is not really such a very easy 
thing. It requires practice, dexterity, and perhaps some little 
natural turn. Ladies who are inclined to try their hand might 
study with advantage the magazine stories of some writer who 
can do with confidence and success what they are inclined to 
think so easy, and they will find that there are many tricks of the 
trade which must be mastered before the writings of good story- 
tellers are rivalled. Wortlebank Diary seems to us calculated to 
supply them with just what they want. It is a collection of 
short stories published in periodicals, and these stories are 
indisputably successful. They have, in the first place, been 
accepted, because their authoress has earned an honest 
reputation by former and more sustained works. They have 
actually come out, and been printed in magazines, and therefore 
it must be taken for so maet § that they are the sort of things 
which periodical: require ; and, lastly, no one can read them » ith- 
out owning and feeling that they are neatly and sensibly written, 
and are very tolerably entertaining. On the other hand, 
they are not in the least ambitious. They never soar be- 
yond the range of domestic life. They contain no philosophy, 
little passion, and no adventure. They are, therefore, valiney 
to daunt or deter the student, and are precisely the sort of sto- 
ries which novices think they could write offhand. In them- 
selves these volumes would scarcely call for notive; but, as a 
model for inexperienced story-tellers, they are too good to 
by. There are, we think, a few plain rules tobe deduced from 
them which may be useful. Of course the real merit consists not 
so much in what is done by the authoress as in the way in which 
itis done. The ease and quiet grace and simple pleasantness of 
the writing is not a thing to be measured out by rules. But there 
are points in the construction of the stories which have evidently 
much to do with the stories being popular, and these may be 
fastened on without much difficulty, and could be passably 
imitated even by a beginner. 

The first piece of advice which we may extract from The 
Wortlebank Diary is to keep at a low level. The great source 
of interest in domestic stories is the portraiture of those feel- 
ings, sorrows, and joys which make up the mass of family life ; 
and it is by going into what is common to many families, by 
striking home to general sympathies, that a large number of a 
pouting readers is mest easily earned. That sisters like their 

rothers to come home from school, that mothers spend the 
long nights in crying over the follies of their sons, that fathers 
think their daughters perfect little treasures, are all very poor 
commonplaces, but they are things which every one likes to be 
suminded of ina pretty way. ‘here is plenty of this sort of 
very elementary painting in Holme Lee’s Tales. She yoes in 
for the simplest characters, the warmest feelings, the most near 
and natural ties between the people wnom she brings together. 
She does not go deep; she never excites us with wonder, or 
burdens us with mysteries, or shames us with the exagge- 
rations of sensibility. These tales are unambitious, but then 
they are successful. She can do what she tries to do; and her 
imitators will rival her in proportion as they learn not to go be- 
yond their own strength? Perhaps also she is right in keeping 
at a low pitch of wit. It is true, as a general rule, that no jokes 
are better than bad jokes. But when the bad jokes are very 
small and not vulgar, and are set in the midst of an unambitious 
story, they sometimes produce a feeling which is nearer amuse- 
ment than contempt. For example, in the last story in the col- 
lection, called “ Ashburn Rectory,” there is a long sketch of the 
society of a village. There is the proper old maid, and the 
bustling old maid, and the sentimental old maid. There is a 
half-pay captain who keeps off the old maids by speaking of a 
charming creature in Scotland. There is even a poet who is 
always talking of his sighs, and who writes impossibly ludicrous 
sonnets. Each little joke, taken by itself, is but the shadow of a 
joke’s shade, it is so small, so faint, so very thin; and yet the 
whole description seems to glide by us rippling and prattling like 
a brook, and may soothe and even delight us if we are in the 
humour. They are, indeed, the sort of jokes which pass current 
in a family circle, and thus, however indifferent they may be, 
they are in keeping with the more serious side of the tales. All 
through the book we are in a region where everything is per- 
fectly intelligible, where there is no deep emotion excited, but 
where the common feelings have plenty of play, and there is as 
much to cry and laugh at as there is in ordinary life. 

Another very useful hint is furni; .ed by, these tales. There 
should always be one strongish inciden:. It creates an apparent 
contrast to the even tenor of family exist: «e,and yet may easily 
be made in keeping with it. There is alwa.s some little horror 
introduced into this writer's story to give our nerves a gentle 
shake, and yet, even in the most horrible of the horrors, the 
shake is still very gentle. In one tale the lover is disgraced 
by stealing trust-money. In another he commits a murder, 
and his crime is accidently discovered by his own wife. In 


* The Wortlebank Diary. By Holme Lee. London: Smith and Elder. 
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a third, one of two brothers commits two murders and then 
goes mad. Ina fourth, a married woman is on the eve of an 
elopement. It need not be said that the authoress does not 
paint her dismal scenes in very black colours; there is always 
some pleasant bit of family life interspersed to keep up our 
spirits and relieve us. But still the action of the story is 
connected with one of those events which interest every 
one, which alarm us vaguely, and yet awaken more curiosity 
than alarm. In a real story of horrors, the murder, if 
that is the horror chosen, is made the one great topic. 
Every scene is made to lead up to it, every feeling of 
the murderer is analysed, every clue is carefully revealed by 
which the crime is ultimately detected. We are meant to be 
absorbed and fascinated by the very horror of the horrible. On 
the other hand, in many stories of family life the interest of in- 
teresting crimes, great calamities, and shocking catastrophes is 
wholly omitted. It is thought incongruous to mix up the vinegar 
and oil of society in this way. Perhaps in a long tale the accu- 
mulation of small things may make up a great thing, and we 
may have been taught gradually to know the characters of the 
story so well that wecan glean a little pleasure from connecting 
these characters with the minor events of life. But in short 
stories there is no time for this. We must come to something 
interesting at once, and a good big crime answers the purpose 
much better than anything else. A couple of murders in thirty 
pages ought to rivet our attention, if the writer is capable of 
winning our attention at all. But then, if the murders were 
made too much of, the little nothings of the small social circle 
would seem already out of place by their side. The best way, 
then, is to take a big crime, and treat it mildly, and this is done 
persistently and skilfully in the Wortlebank Diary. 


Lastly, it is an excellent and almost an indispensable plan to 
make as much of the heroine as the space will allow. And here, 
again, the true course is to notice those qualities in a heroine 
which every one can appreciate and relish. The heroine should 
be very pretty and very loving ; she should dress in an engaging 
manner, and blush and sink her eyes, and be very fond of her 
sisters, and coax her future father-in-law. ‘The feelings of the 
hero towards her should be dwelt on. However short the story 
may be, it is always bad economy to cut the love-making short. 
The sentimental is really needed, or the story is flat. The well- 
known scenes in which maidens are most engaging should be 
brought in. The sweet girl should be found among her flowers. 
She should gaze out of her bedroom as the shadow of her young 
man flits across the lawn. She should stroll by the river when 
he is fishing ; she should come suddenly upon him while he is 
shooting; and he should see her for the first time as she is ra- 
diant with mirth, exulting in the glee of innocent childhood, and 
with a fawn-like, dove-like, saint-like modesty overspreading her 
as with a veil. Itis only the foolish who think themselves too wise 
to make light of their heroines, or dream they can dispense with 
the usual phrases and scenes of love-making. It should always 
be kept in mind who are the people that read magazine stories. 
They are young ladies or idle men, and both have much the 
same tastes, the former hoping to be, and the latter to find, 
the heroines. For Jong stories odd heroines or no heroines may 
do very well. The plain, dark-eyed, eccentric young woman, 
with a journal and moral scruples, and an elderly lover, is not 
ill-suited to a three-volume novel, where everything can by 
degrees be toned down to suit her. But for short stories, a 
heroine who is a little more conventional and intelligible is much 
better suited. And before all things she ought to be made pro- 
minent. The Wortlebank Diary is very successful in this. The 
young girls, and their sweetness and beauty, and the reverence and 
passion with which they are regarded, the dress they look best 
in, and the occupations of which they are most fond, are all 
minutely described. The consequence is that these heroines form 
an agreeable counterpoise and contrast to the murders. The 
story departs from the standard of common family life, on the one 
hand, by a crime, or big misery, being introduced—on the other, 
by the presence, the charms, and the fate of a lovely young 
woman. There is great art in this. Neither the murder nor 
the heroine is ever put so much forward as to disturb the general 
impression that we are in the midst of quiet things and quiet 
people, and yet the ordinary, the familiar, and the prosaic is con- 
stantly relieved by the introduction of unusual error and unusual 
loveliness. 


These, then, as we think the Wortlebank Diary shows, 
are the three great requisites of an unambitiois, and yet 
raceful and successful, magazine story. There must be family 
iife, a crime, and a pretty girl. The recipe, like most recipes, 
will undoubtedly be useless except to those who have some 
natural turn for cooking. The air of prettiness and good sense 
which Holme Lee has acquired cannot be attained by merely 
studying her method o‘ writing. But many more people fail 
from not knowing what to write about than from not knowing 
how to write; and those who wish to write a magazine story, 
and have some command over language, and yet are destitute of 
a clear notion of what their story ought to contain, may study the 
Wortlebank Diary with great advantage. ‘There is only one hint 
on a trifling matter of detail which we have to add to the more 
general results of the examination. It is a good plan, according 
to Holme Lee’s judgment, to bring in plenty of kissing. The 
embraces of the lovers in the different stories are vividly and 
patiently described. It is also stated when and how the lovers 


take the ladies by the waist; and on one occasion it is even 
pointed out that the swain—who had the misfortune to bea 
miller—left a white streak all round his sweetheart’s gown. The 
advantage of putting this in is exactly like the advantage of 
bringing a heroine on the stage in white satin. When the young 
lady in a novel has these attentions paid her, we know and feel 
that she is a heroine and no mistake, just as the white satin 
enables us to predict that the first-class woes of the tragedy are 
reserved for its wearer. It is by thinking nothing too small to 
attend to that success is won. Holme Lee understands her 
business much too well not to record the kisses; and her imitators 
should not only follow her example on this one point, but 
should acquire the general habit of studying the treatment of 
details which goes so far to make a magazine story good or bad. 


MACKEY’S FREEMASONRY.* 


it is a bold task which we have undertaken in venturing to 
review this book. To review it, indeed, in the strict sense 
of the word, would be simply impossible. Criticism, after all, 
implies something in common between the author and the critic ; 
it implies something like an appeal to principles admitted by each 
of them. But the Lewricon of Freemasonry is too much for us. 
Who are we that we should sit in judgment on the author of the 
Mystic Tie, who is also “ Secretary-General of the Supreme 
Council, Thirty-third Degree,” or even on Mr. Donald Campbell, 
though his degree of ‘S.P.R.8.” boasts no higher rank than the 
Thirty-second? We should as soon attempt to settle a question 
of precedence between their Serene Highnesses of Reuss-Greiz and 
Reuss-Schleiz, or to count up the exact number of Henries who 
have ruled over those two Seseiens principalities. What can 
we say to a book which promises us “An Account of all the 
Rites and Mysteries of the Ancient World?” Can we enjoy 
such a boon with a safe conscience? Do we not make ourselves 

artakers of the sins of Alcibiades and the Hermes-breakers ? 
on we not expose ourselves to the Horatian malison against 

im 


qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcane ? 


Have Dr. Mackey and Mr. Campbell stumbled on anything so 
curious as ‘“‘A Guide to the Mysteries of the Bona Dea, by 
Publius Clodius?” Or have they found the private journal of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, with a full, true, and particular account 
of all that was done when the seasons changed their places to 
initiate him into both mysteries at once ? e heard the other 
day that an Oriental scholar had lately discovered Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s pocket-book, compared with which the diaries of Deme- 
trius and Clodius would be modern indeed. We have learned 
from Aristophanes some dim notion of the great advantages of 
the Initiated in the other world, but, by some inextricable con- 
fusion of ideas, our vision of their bliss always includes a per- 
petual singing of Bpexéxexeé. Dr. Mackey, no doubt, knows all 
about it. He can wield the ‘‘ mystica vannus Iacchi,” and tell us 
why EI was written up at Delphi. He is, of course, himself the 
great Hierophant, and Mr. Donald Campbell his attendant 
Daduchus. Doubtless they know all the learning of the sacred 
chickens, and can tell us exactly what is portended by a “ tripu- 
dium solistimum,” and what we are to expect when mice gnaw 
gold, or when “bos in foro locutus est.” One thing only we 
ask. We know what 08 | wm to Cicero when he met a brother 
augur. May the profane learn whether Dr. Albert Mackey can 
meet Mr. Donald Campbell without laughing ? 

Whatis Freemasonry? That we greatly desire to know, and 
that is just what Hierophant Mackey does not tell us. Openin 
the book at a shot, we find that there is the “ Ancient an 
Accepted Rite,” the “ Ancient Craft Masonry,” the “ Ancient 
Masons,” the “ Modern Masons,” the “ Ancient Reformed Rite,” 
the ‘‘ Adoptive Masons,” and, what we should least have expected, 
the “ Androgynous Masons.” But what is Freemasonry itself? 
That, we suppose, is the secret, the very thing which we are not 
to know. But if so, it is really rather hard to teil us so much 
about it. Mr. Donald Campbell and Dr. Mackey must surely 
be descendants of that Scottish tyrant who gorged his victim 
with salt beef, and then gave him a cup without water. Like 
their predecessor, they kindle a thirst and refuse to gratify it. 
We long to know why Dr. Mackey is in the Thirty-third Degree, 
and Mr. Campbell only in the Thirty-second—why Dr. Mackey 
isaG.*.H.*.P and Mr. Campbell an S.P.R.S. We are told 
that ‘‘ Freemasonry is in its principles undoubtedly coeval with 
the Creation.” But what Creation? the orthodox Creation of 
the six days, or the Creation of the Vestiges? Were the 
Adoptive and Androgynous Mason ever fishes, and will they 
ever be crows? And what are the “principles” thus coeval ? 
How could Adam hold a Lodge before the appearance of Eve? 
But we suspect the principles of masonry belong to some much 
earlier Creation. Masonry, it seems, according to some of its 
votaries, has nothing to do with anything so vulgar as bricks and 
mortar. It comes from pecoupavéw, J am in the midst of heaven. 
This elevated position belongs to none of Adam’s race but the 
very modern sect of aéronauts. The whole section from which 
we get this piece of etymology is worth transcribing. The 


* A Lexicon of Freemasonry, gc. fc. By Albert G. Mackey, M.D., &. 
&c. First English Edition, inted from the Fifth American Edition. 
Revised by Donald Campbell. and Glasgow: Griffinand Co. 1860. 
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perfect simplicity of the last sentence is not the least admirable 
thing about it :— 

Mason, Derivation oF.—The etymology of the words mason and masonry 
has afforded masonic writers an ample opportunity of exhibiting their re- 
search and ingenuity. Some have derived them from the Persian Magi, or 
disciples of Zoroaster ; while Hutchinson offers the conjecture, that they are 
corrupted from the Greek Mvornpiov, a mystery, and Mvorys, one initiated into 
the ancient mysteries. He seems, too, to think that Mason may probably 
come from Maw Xoov, I seek what is safe, and masonry from Mecovpavéw, 
I am in the midst of heaven, or from the Hebrew Greek Magovpwé, one of the 
constellations of the zodiac. A writer in the European Magazine for 
February, 1792, who signs himself George Drake, attributing to masonry a 
Druidical origin, derives Mason from what he calls may’s on, or the men of 
May—on being men, as in the French on dit, and may’s on are, therefore, 
the Druids, whose principal celebrations were in the month of May. Others 
assert that it comes from the medieval Latin massa, a club; domus massata 
being a club-house, where gentlemen belonging to the club associate, or, in 
other words, a tyled house, from the porter at the door being armed with a 
club to keep out strangers. The club or massa would soon give name to the 
poner subjects (building) discussed at the press and hence both the 

mch and English expressions have been originated. Lastly, we may add, 
as a curious coincidence, at least, that the Hebrew YD}9, massang or masan, 
signifies a stone quarry. these suggestions, however, seem to me to be 
more fanciful than true; it is more probable that the word must be taken in 
its ordinary signification of a worker in stone, and thus it indicates the origin 
of the order from a society of practical artificers. 


The whole book, to the profane, is so very odd, that one article 
is as good as another, either as a specimen or to excite wonder. 
What, for instance, can be the possible meaning of the following ? 


CiEerts oF THE Rocxs.—The whole of Palestine is very mountainous, and 
these mountains abound in deep clefts or caves, which were anciently places 
of refuge to the inhabitants in time of war, and were often used as lurking- 
places for robbers. It is, therefore, strictly in accordance with geographical 
truth that the statement, in relation to the concealment of certain persons in 
the clefts of the rocks, is made in the third degree. 


Or again, what is this strange mysticism about a Tyler? 


TyLER.—An officer in a symbolic lodge, whose duty it is to guard the 
lodge again st the intrusion of the profane. As in operative masonry, the 
tyler, when the edifice is erected, finishes and covers it with the roof, so, in 
F saat masonry, when the lodge is duly organized, the Tyler closes the 

r, and covers the sacred precincts from all intrusion. The Tyler is not 
necessarily a member of the lodge, but should always be a worthy Mason, 
bs skilful in the craft. He generally receives a moderate compensation for 

services. 


The craft, it seems, does not despise the aid of fine writing. We 
gather from the following passage, that ‘‘ Androgynous,” i.e. (so 
to speak) Gilbertine, masonry is not altogether orthodox :— 


Woman.—The objection so often made by the fair sex, that they are most 
utigallantly refused an entrance into our order, and a knowledge of our 
secrets, is best answered by a reference to the originally operative character 
of our institution. That woman is not admitted to a participation in our 
rites and ceremonies, is most true. But it is not because we deem her un- 
worthy or unfaithful, or deny her the mind to understand, or the heart to 
appreciate our principles; but simply because, in the very organization of 
masonry, man alone can fulfil the duties it inculcates, or perform the labours 
it enjoins. Free and speculative masonry is but an application of the art of 
operative masonry to moral and intellectual purposes. Our ancestors worked 
at the construction of the Temple of Jerusalem ; while we are engaged in the 
erection of a more immortal edifice—the temple of the mid. They 
employed their implements for merely mechanical purposes; we use them 
symbolically, with more exalted designs. 

Thus, in all our emblems, our language, and our rites, there is a beautiful 
exemplification and application of the rules of operative masonry, as it was 
exercised at the building of the Temple. And as King Solomon employed in 
the construction of that edifice only hale and hearty men, and cunning work- 
men, so our lodges, in imitation of that great exemplar, demand as the in- 
dispensable requisite to admission, that the candidate shall be free-born, of 
lawful age, and in the possession of all his limbs and members, that he may 
be pom of performing such work as the Master shall assign to him. 

Hence it must be apparent that the admission of women into our order 
would be attended with a sin anomaly. As they worked not at the 
Temple, neither can they work with us. ut we love and cherish them 
not the less. One of the holiest of our mystic rites inculeates a reverence for 
the widow, and pity for the widow’s son. The wife, the mother, the sister, 
and the daughter of the Mason, exercise a peculiar claim upon each Mason’s 
heart and affections. And while we know that woman’s smile, like the mild 
beams of an April sun, reflects a brighter splendour on the light of prosperity, 
and warms with grateful glow the chilliness of adversity, we regret not the 


less deeply because unavailingly, that no ray of that sun can illume the 
recesses of our lodge, and our weary workmen from their labours to 
refreshment. 


These specimens will probably be thought enough without 
enlightening our readers with the definitions of Transient Candi- 
dates and Sublime Knights Elected. It is wonderful how much 
our mystagogues tell us. We have long Rituals given for the 
Consecration of Lodges and the Installation of Office-Bearers. 
But of the kernel of the whole matter we are left ignorant. As 
to the final causes of Lodges and Office- Bearers, we know as little 
as when we began. The whole thing is enough to set one 
thinking. What does it all mean? Is there anything in it or 
nothing? Here is an elaborate system claiming a vast antiquity, 
and spread at this moment over alarge part of the world. When 
we are told that the principles of masonry are coeval with the 
creation, that masonry received its present organization at the 
building of Solomon’s apy om that it has something to do with 
the mysteries of India, Egypt, and Greece, that medieval 
chivalry is not indeed identical with it, but derived from it, and 
finally, that masonry is derived from pecovpavéw, we at once see 
that the writers are talking nonsense. But what strikes one is 
the solemnity of the nonsense. It looks very much as if the 
talkers of the nonsense really believed it. Of course nothing is 
more common than the power of creating a science about nothing, 
and believing in it as 4 real science—a gift displayed in its per- 


fection by heralds and by some classes of lawyers. But Free- 
masonry seems to go beyond this. It is hardly possible to believe 
that so very extensive a society can be associated absolutely for 
no purpose whatever; and yet it is difficult to understand 
what-rational purpose can be served by such an organization. It 
is not a religious sect; it is not a political party. It is not 
strictly a secret society, for, though it professes to possess secrets, 
it blazons forth its existence and many of its ceremonies before 
the eyes of all men. Its religious position again is very curious. 
We gather that it requires from its members no more definite 
creed than a profession of theism. The mason may be a Jew; 
he may not be an atheist; we suppose he may be a Deist or a 
Mahometan. It has Chaplains, it opens its asceny with 
prayer, it sings the Psalms of David, and reads lessons from the 
historical books of the Oid Testament. The whole system seems 
to imply a belief in these books. Nothing more thoroughly per- 
vades the whole thing than the mysticizing and symbolizing of 
Old Testament names, objects, and persons. But there is a 
significant omission of everything distinctively Christian. It is 
not for us to explain this. e simply remark it. 

Again, we suppose the question will make Freemasons very 
indignant, but we cannot help asking, what is the relation 
between Masonry and other societies, less dignified doubtless, 
but which to the uninitiated present the same appearance of 
elaborate and meaningless mysticism. What are Odd Fellows 
and Foresters? What are the Welsh Ivorites? What are 
those Druids of the City of Oxford who every year make Mr. 
Cardwell come and talk to them after dinner? Are all these 
spurious imitations of Freemasonry, or what? Of course we, 
who - not know what Freemasonry itself is, cannot pretend 
to tell. 

We said we would not criticise, and we will not. We, there- 
fore, simply ask, in all humility, how (p. 54) Charles X1I., Kin 
of —— could have “instituted an order of knighthood 
in 1811.” 


THE DEAD SHOT.* 


fig = book, which appears to be the work of an experienced 
hand, is remarkable for the decisive judgment pronounced 
by it against breech-loading guns. It is undeniable that this 
sort of gun is popular—partly, perhaps, because some ill-informed 
persons believe that it is anew invention. But really the oldest, 
or nearly the oldest, guns were breech-loaders, formed of several 
parts, whose cohesion was very imperfectly secured. It was 
thought an improvement when guns were cast in a single piece, 
and such guns were necessarily muzzle-loaders. Now, in the 
progress of time, we have returned to built guns; and manufac- 
turers of rifled cannon appear to think it necessary to complicate 
the problem which they undertake by the gratuitous condition of 
breech-loading. It is true that Sir William Armstrong’s guns 
are necessarily loaded at the breech, because the charge cannot 
pass down the gun. It is stated that the Admiralty will not 
allow breech-loading cannon on board ship because of their ten- 
dency to fill the between-decks with smoke; and it is also stated 
that several men-of-war are to be armed—at least partially—with 
Armstrong guns. It remains to be seen how this apparent con- 
tradiction will be removed ; and it may be remarked that hitherto 
breech-loading guns have not in general attained that superior 
rapidity of fire which might have been expected to be their prin- 
cipal recommendation. We heard lately from China that the Arm- 
strong field-pieces were loaded almost or quite as quickly as the 
old-fashioned guns ; and this appeared to be meant as praise. But 
surely, unless something can - gained in speed, it would be 
better to preserve simplicity. In the controversies which are 
carried on upon these subjects, one side opposes, and the other 
urges change, merely because it is change. ut as it is most de- 
sirable to proceed on some more rational ground than this, 
we have read with interest the comparison between the two 
methods of construction contained in the work before us, because 
it appears to be founded on a large experience; and, although 
the subject of it is the sporting-gun, it is to a considerable extent 
applicable to all sorts of fire-arms. 
This author states that— 


He gives credit to inventors for having produced very hand- 
some and useful guns forshort ranges. He does not wish to dis- 
courage those who possess breech-loaders. “They will find 
them useful for every purpose except wet days and long shots.” 
As regards himself, he uses a breech-loader for tame game and 
in early season, but for wild game and real sport, long shots and 
safety, he prefers muzzle-loaders. This opinion is entitled to 
respect, because the author shows in every page of his book that 
he understands the subject of which he treats. His advice to 
young sportsmen is brief, clear, and practical, and we fully believe 
that those who act upae it steadily cannot fail to improve their 
shooting. Hence, when he undertakes to weigh the advantages 


* The Dead Shot ; or, pater rand Complete Guide. Being a Treatise 
on the use of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in the Art 
of shooting Game of all kinds; Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, 
Marksman. London: Longmans. 1860. 
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and disadvantages of breech-loaders, we cannot help attaching 


importance to his conclusions. 

The breech-loading method has the meritof simplicity and quick- 
ness in loading. The ramrod, flask, pouch, &c., are dispensed 
with. The charge may be drawn ond the gun cleaned easily. 
The gun may be charged rapidly whilst the sportsman lies in a 
cramped position. The defects are that the breech-loader does not 
shoot so strong nor kill so far as the muzzle-loader, though 
allowed a quarter of a drachm of powder extra. This statement, 
of course, must be taken on the credit of the author. It is 
heavier than the muzzle-loader, and more expensive as regards 
ammunition, and also as to the gun itself, because it wears out 
and gets out of repair sooner. The recoil is heavier and the 
report louder. The penetration of damp between the false 
breech and barrels cannot be avoided. ‘There is obviously a 
greater risk of bursting. Indeed the safety of the breech-loader, 
after much usage, becomes doubtful, by reason of the escape of 
gas between the false breech and barrels; particularly after the 
trying vibrations of heavy charges.” The cartridges cannot be 
carried loose without danger from a blow or friction, which 
might explode the cap. ‘There is very little saving of time in 
charging the breech-loader. In support of this last assertion, the 
author states that an experienced advocate of the muzzle-loader 
has recently given a public challenge that he would load and be 
ready for a shot as soon as a breech-loading sportsman. 

This is a formidable catalogue of objections, and one of them 
especially deserves notice, because it applies, if well-founded, to 
all breech-!oading arms. Is it true that the safety of such arms 
becomes after much usage doubtful ?—that is, as we understand 
the author, after an amount of usage that would not impair the 
safety of a muzzle-loader? This is a point as to which the 
Armstrong guns still remain without a sufficient test. Their 
performance, of which we have received accounts from China, 
although in several important respects highly gratifying, neces- 
sarily left this question of durability undecided, and so it 
must continue until they have seen further service. We appre- 
hend that those artillerists who expressed doubts upon this point 
never meant to say that the guns would not bear such an amount 
of wear as they have hitherto undergone. There is no doubt 
that they performed very well in one or two days’ hard fighting, 
but the important question is, how they would bear a severe 
campaign. The experience of at least one veteran sportsman in 
his own peaceful field would probably lead him to anticipate 
that in war also the muzzle-loader would outlast its rival :— 

A perfectly solid breech, free from all suspicious joinings, crevices, and 
openings, must be by far safer and more effective in any instrument in which 
so searching a substance as gunpowder has to be compressed and exploded. 


We leave these words to produce their own effect on the 
reader's mind, and, returning to the author's peculiar province, 
we remark that he allows some superiority to the breech-loader 
during the first fortnight of September, for the reason that, in 

encral, it can be worked somewhat quicker than the muzzle- 
oader; but later in the season, “ when partridges become wild 
and require hard hitting,” the muzzle-loader is far more useful. 
He observes, that bad shots and inexperienced sportsmen extol 
breech-loaders, and for the very good reason that they kill more 
ame withthem. ‘The finished sportsman will prefer the muzzle- 
oader, because it is most efficient in making those difficult shots 
which show the highest skill. Even in wild-fow] shooting witha 
punt-gun, where we should have thought the breech-jioading 
principle very valuable, as dispensing with the necessity of shifting 
a heavy gun in a fragile boat, this author decides against it, on 
the ground of inferiority of range. Wild-f.wl are so vigilant, 
and the punter is #0 exposed on the open water, that he needs the 
gun which shoots sharpest and furthest; and, in the present 
state of gun-making, the breech-loader does not answer this de- 
scription. 
ut we have discussed “‘Marksman’s” objections to breech- 
loaders at sufficient, or more than sufficient, length. Let us turn 
for a few moments from that fascinating pursuit of slaughtering 
our fellow-men, and content ourselves with smaller game— 
Enough! it me now to si 
The art of killing birds on age 
Thus quotes the author from a poet, unknown to us before, 
named Watt, who must not be mistaken for the more celebrated 
Dr. Watts, as possibly he might be from our citing him in the 
interest of humanity. We have often thought that the success 
of the Hythe system of rifle-training, depending as it does upon 
the strict inculeation of elementary principles, might be advan- 
tageously imitated with the sporting-gun ; and this opinion has 
been confirmed by the ascertained fact that musketry instructors 
trained at Hythe shoot more steadily and surely at birds than 
they did before being sent to that establishment. We regard 
this author's ‘‘ Rudimentary Lessons” in shooting as a hopeful at- 
tempt at laying down simple and useful rules. He insists, in the 
first place, upon the importance of strict silence in the field, and of 
walking leisurely and quietly up to the dog when he makes a point. 
His curdinal maxim appears to be that the young sportsman must 
aim in advance of flying cross-shots, and above straig!itforward 
ones. If he adheres to this rule, good shooting is sure to follow. 
Almost all beginners aim too low and too point-blank in their 
early practice, and we ary be that some of them may go on for 
a very long time without finding a judicious friend to warn them 
against this radical defect. By aiming point-blank at a fixed 


object the shot will metoraliy strike below it, unless, indeed, the 
gun be specially constructed for throwing the charge above the 
line of aim. If the mark be a bird flying straight away, the shot 
will pass still further underneath it; and, besides, all birds of game 
generally continue rising whilst within range. Pheasants gain 
fifteen or eighteen inches in altitude between the time of pulling 
trigger and that of the shot reaching forty yards, and partridges 
often quite as much. The young sportsman should not think of 
killing if, at the moment of pulling trigger, he sees the bird on 
wing above the muzzle of the gun. For cross-shots he must aim 
rather above and well before the bird. The author tells us that 
he deduced this rule for his own guidance from the following 
experience :—A brace of partridges rose before him at fifty-five 
or sixty yards. They flew rapidly to the right, one behind the 
other, and about two feet apart. He took deliberate aim a few 
inches in advance of the leading bird, and fired. To his surprise 
the hindmost bird fell dead, and he found five shots in its head 
and neck. The leading bird flew away untouched. The author 
felt as if a curtain had risen before him and exposed the true 
secret of the art of killing in cross-shots, and he soon received the 
delightful congratulations of his friends “on a very sudden and 
wonderful improvement in his shooting at long ranges.” We 
think that the young sportsman who will study and act upon 
this and similar lessons contained in the little book before us, 
cannot fail to enjoy to some extent the same pleasure; and if 
nature has given to him a quick eye and steady hand and nerve, 
he will have placed himself in the right road to attain the repu- 
tation of a ‘dead shot.” 


AFGHAN LITERATURE.* 


it will scarcely be believed that there has existed hitherto no 
grammar of the Afghan language for Englishmen, and that 
less is known of that tongue among the Oriental scholars of 
Europe than of the jargon of the gipsies or the dialect of the 
Papuas. Still less will it be believed that the only country in 
which any attempt has been made at teaching the language of 
the Afghans was not England, but Russia, where, as early as 
1840, Professor Dorn, a member of the Imperial Academy, pub- 
lished Grammatical Notes on the Language of the Afyhans, 
followed in 1847 by a Chrestomathy of the Pushtu or Afghan 
Language. At last, after many years of expectation, we have 
just received from Captain Raverty a good instalment of Afghan 
iterature, consisting of three magnificent volumes in quarto, 
and comprising—1, “A Grammar of the Puk’hto, Pus’hto, or 
Language of the Afghans ;” 2, “A Dictionary of the Puk’hto, 
Pus’hto, or Language of the Afghans;” and 3, “Selections, 
Prose and Poetical, of the Pus’hto, or Afghan se en- 
titled, ‘“Gulshan-i-Roh;” i.e., Flower-garden of Roh—Roh 
being the name of the mountainous country, from whence the 
name of Rohillas, or mountaineers. We learn from Captain 
Raverty’s preface that he is not to be blamed for the delay which 
has occurred in the publication of his works, and that his 
Grammar, at least, might have been published long ago if it had 
not been for the old adage—* Habent sua fata libelli.” He 
began his studies of the Afghan language in 1849-50, when 
stationed at Peshawer with his regiment, which formed part 
of the Bombay division of the army of the Punjab. ith 
the assistance of two natives, one of Hashtnagar, in the Doab of 
Peshawer, and another, a native of Kandahar, Captain Raverty 
succeeded in mastering their language and composing a copious 
Grammar. This was submitted, in 1852, to the Governor- 
General, forwarded by him to the late Punjab Board of Admi- 
nistration, and from thence to the late Commissioners of 
Peshawer, to be reported on by “ competent judges.” The author 
is still waiting for their report, and the MS. has never been heard 
of. Fortunately, the writer had preserved another copy, which 
he forwarded to the Government of Bombay and laid before the 
Court of Directors. The Court, with its well-known liberality, 
ordered the Grammar to be printed at the public expense, pro- 
vided no other work of a similar nature might have been already 
undertaken by the Supreme Government. It so happened, how- 
ever, that in the meantime a promise had been given to an officer 
in the Bengal army, to the effect that a grammar of the 
Afghan language which he had offered to write should 
be printed at the expense of Government. This grammar 
was published in 1854, and has to a certain extent deprived 
Captain Raverty of the satisfaction of having been the first 
Englishman to write, or at least to publish, a grammar of the 
language of the Afghans. We say “ to a certain extent,” for the 
existence of that grammar was hardly known out of India; and 
only a year later Captain Raverty was enabled, through the 
liberality of his friends, to publish his much more complete 
grammar—not confined, like that of his rival, to the dialect 
spoken in the Trans-Indus territories, but comprising both the 

estern and Eastern dialects, and illustrated by examples from 
the best writers. This first edition, which was printed at Cal- 
cutta in 1855, has now been followed by a second edition, which 
has had tlie benefit of the author's careful corrections, and will 
probably continue the standard grammar of this interesting and 
important language for many years to come. 


* A Grammar of the Afghan Language. By Captain H. G. Raverty. 
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It cannot be our object to criticise this work. The facts of 
every grammar may be generally supposed to be correct, for few 
would venture to write a grammar without being acquainted 
with the rules of declension and conjugation, or without being 
able to copy accurately from previous grammars the paradigms 
of nouns and verbs. It is still more difficult to offer any obser- 
vations On grammars which profess to give for the first time the 
grammatical outlines of languages either altogether unknown pre- 
viously or inaccessible through the channels of a written literature. 
Though we should not class Captain Raverty’s Grammar of the 
Afghan Language with the grammars of African or Australian 
dialects which we owe to the indefatigable zeal of our 
missionaries, or with the grammars of the tribes of Northern 
Asia due to such martyrs of science as Castrén, yet there are 
many things in a grammar of the Afghan language which 
must naturally be taken on trust. ‘That the language of 
the Afghans cannot be compared with the dialects of illiterate 
tribes was known even before Captain Raverty had published his 
Flower Garden of Roh; and it is certainly surprising that a man 
who is generally supposed to speak with authority, Sir John 
Login, should have spoken of it as being ‘‘ merely a colloquial 
language.” As early as a.p. 1417, there are traces of historical 
literature in the Afghan language; and Captain Raverty assures 
us that even before that time the Afghans had made some pro- 
gress in literary composition, though he has hitherto failed in 
procuring MSS. of any earlier works. 

The only points on which a grammarian might expect to 
hear the opinion of critics—always taking it for granted that 
his facts and rules are correct—are the arrangement and 
systematic treatment of his subject, and his more or less 
successful method of explaining difficult points. A grammar 
should of course be correct and accurate, but it need not display 
a great amount of learning, or enter into the bye-paths of recon- 
dite research. On the contrary, the first duty of a grammarian 
is to teach his language, and therefore to keep out of sight what 
at first is sure to impede the progress of his pupils. We are 
ready to appreciate elaborate treatises on the most abstruse 
points of grammar ; and the four books which Hermann devoted 
to the particle dy, do not exhaust the whole nature, history, and 
employment of this single particle. But for practical purposes, 
for which alone a grammar is intended, we know of but one cri- 
terion of excellence, which is, “the shorter the grammar the 
better.” In this respect Captain Raverty’s Afyhan Grammar 
seems to be open to improvement, for 200 pages quarto are too 
much for the grammatical anatomy of any language, however 
difficult and complicated. 

On the practical importance of an Afghan grammar we need 
not waste any words. The English army paid with its best 
blood for the blunders of those who were unable to fathom the 
treachery of the Afghans, chiefly owing to their ignorance of the 
language of the people whom they thought they had both con- 
quered and subdued. We read in Lady Sale’s Journal, that the 
traitor, Mohammed Akber, was able, before the eyes of the 
English officers, to excite the Afghans, in their own language, to 
the murder of the unbelievers, while giving his words of com- 
mand in Persian, in order to convince the English, who knew 
that language, of the friendly disposition of himself and his fol- 
lowers. Captain Raverty speaks freely and me | on the 
subject. He says, “The death of Dost Mohammed Khan, who 
has long since passed his seventieth year, is an event which can- 
not be far off. It will be the signal for dissensions that will, I 
fear, deluge Afghanistan with blood; and in which, for the sake 
of our own safety, we may be compelled, as in the case of the 
Sikhs, to interfere. Therefore, in whatever light the question 
be reviewed, the cultivation of the Pushto language is necessary.” 

But there is another interest peculiar to this language, and on 
this we have to say a few words. Tn the classification of languages, 
the language of Afghanistan has hitherto been ranged as a member 
of the Aryan or Indo-European family. The evidence on the sub- 
ject, though scanty, seemed sufficient as long as no objections of 
any weight had been brought forward. It was known, however, 
that Captain Raverty entertained a different opinion on the 
subject, and that he considered the nucleus of the language to be 
Semitic. Such a change could not be made lightly; and as 
Captain Raverty had devoted more time than any one to the 
study of Pus’hto, not excepting even Professor Dorn, on whose 
authority the Indo-European character of that language had been 
generally accepted, we looked forward with real interest to the 
arguments by which the Indo-European family was to be deprived 
of one of its recognised members. With all possible respect, 
however, for Captain Raverty’s acquirements in Oriental lan- 
guages, we cannot but regret that he should have entered 
on this question. He bas evidently paid but slight atten- 


_ tion to the results obtained in Comparative Philology, and to the 


real criteria of relationship among the members of one and the 
same family of speech. In the very first page of his Introductory 
Remarks, Captain Raverty argues that Pushto bears much more 
similarity to the modern Persian and the Semitic languages than 
to the hybrid dialect called Urdu or Hindustani. On page xvi., 
the modern Persian is again classed with the Semitic dialects. 
On page xvii., we are told that the Pushto pronouns have no 
similarity whatever with those of the Sanskrit family of lan- 
guages, but have a great affinity to those of the Semitic dialects, 
and to the Peblavi, Persian, and Sindhian. Soon after the 
Sclavonic and Tartarian tongues are mentioned together as 


contradistinguished from the Indo-European family; and at 
last we arrive at the conclusion that the Afghans are a remnant 
of the lost tribes of Israel. We need say no more to convince 
the student of Comparative Philology that he must not expect 
from Captain Ravertv re decisive arguments on the relationship 
of the Janguage of the Afghans with any other language. If the 
Afghans spoke a Semitic language, their grammar would have 
told its tale long ago. The features of Semitic grammar are so 
distinct that we remember no iustance of a really spoken and 
literary language—such as the language of the Afghans—whose 
Semitic character, if Semitic, has ever been called in question. 
The modern Arabic, the modern Maltese, the modern Syriac, 
though all considerably reduced and depraved, could not hide 
their Semitic origin fora moment. Questions of relationship in 
languages must be settled by the evidence of grammar; rg as 
grammar is liable to considerable changes, it is necessary that 
the nature of these changes should be perfectly understood. 
It is quite possible that not « single termination of the noun 
and verb should be the same in two languages, and that, 
nevertheless, these languages should stand to each other 
in a well-defined relation. If we adopted Captain Raverty’s 
mode of arguing, it would be impossible to prove that either 
French, or Russian, or modern Persian, or Urdu belonged to 
one and the same family of languages—the Indo-European. 
The differences which he points out between the Afghani and 
Sanskrit are the same in kind as those between French and Latin. 
In Latin the genitive is expressed by an inflexional change of the 
final vowel; in French no such change takes place, but a 
distinct word is put at the beginning of the substantive. This 
sign of the genitive, du, seems at first sight to have nothing cor- 
responding to it in Latin, but we find by careful analysis, that du 
is a corruption of the Latin de il/o. Changes like this take place 
in the history of all the Aryan languages, and the languages 
which have undergone these changes are generally comprehended 
under the name of ana/ytical, as distinguished from the synthe- 
tical. An analytical language may have lost the whole gramma- 
tical articulation of its synthetical prototype, and yet be as much 
the same language as a butterfly is the same animal as the 
chrysalis or grub. Now the language of the Afghans has clearly 
entered into the analytical phase, and has. lost the ancient 
Aryan terminations, and supplied their loss by the usual peri- 

hrastic contrivances, such as prepositions and auxiliary verbs. 
Re has also admitted a large number of foreign words. Never- 
theless, if we look to the numerals, they are clearly Indo- 
European, and what Semitic dialect has ever adopted Indo- 
European numerals? There are some curious changes which the 
old numerals have undergone in Pushto, but they are not more 
violent than their modifications in Persian, Hindustani, or even 
in English. The Sanskrit dasa, ten, the Latin decem, becomes 
dah in Persian, the s being changed into an h; whereas, in 
Pushto we find it Jas, where the s has been preserved, but the d, 
changed into an 1. Now, the same change of d into! may be 
observed in the English eleven and twelve, the Gothic ainlif and 
tvalif, where lif has nothing to do with /eft, as it is generally 
explained, but is a corruption of the Sanskrit dasa in ekdddsa 
and dvdda’sa, a derivation placed beyond all doubt by the 
Lithuanian words for eleven and twelve, wienolika and dwylika. 
To say that the Pushto pronouns have no similarity with those 
of the Indo-European languages is a strong assertion in face of 
such forms as md and 74, for the oblique cases of the pronouns 
of the first and second persons; with da as a demonstrative 
pronoun ; with kam as the interrogative ; to say nothing of the 
affixed personal pronouns am, 1; ey, thou, i, he. We know of 
no Semitic dialect in which the feminine gender is marked by 
long a and long #; for instance, ush, a male camel, wshah, a 
female camel; murghumaey, a male kid, murghuma’i, a female 
kid. Ush, a camel, is the Sanskrit ushtra, murghumaey, the 
Sanskrit mriga, Nor is the Afghan plural ushdn, camels, more 


irregular than the Persian plural mardén, men, or the Spanish 
amigos, friends, the accusative having been taken in all these 
secondary languages as the general case for the plural. We 
might point out several verbal forms in Pushto which, without 
great difficulty, could be traced back to the typical forms of the 
Aryan verb; such as the present perteiete in na, corresponding 
to the Persian participle in an, the Sanskrit ant. We see no 
reason, therefore, for entertaining any doubts of the trul 
Aryan character of the Afghan language. If the bl 

of the lost tribes should really be running in the veins 
of the Afghans, and if the physiologist should really possess the 
means of tracing back these hardy mountaineers to the Jewish 
captives of Babylon—a nee as yet without any scientific 
basis—the comparative philologist will not be disturbed by such 
views. He elassifies languages by themselves, without inquiring 
where, or when, or by whom they were spoken, and he leaves the 
classification of races to the physiologist and ethnologist. 
Nations may change their languages, as we see over and over 
again in the history of the world, and the habitat of a language 
is of Jess importance in the classification of human speech than 
the habitat of plants and animals in botany and zoology. 

Captain Raveity promises to publish, during the present year, 
translations from the poetry of the Afghans from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century, the originals of which are contained 
in his Gulshan-i-Roh. If we may judge from a few specimens, 
Captain Raverty will by that work add considerably to the 
claims which he has acquired on the gratitude of English 
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students, and we sincerely hope that he may reap the reward 
which he has so well deserved by his persevering, and, as it 
would seem hitherto, not well-requited labours in the ‘ Flower- 
garden of Roh.” 


BONER’S CHAMOIS HUNTING.* 


M* BONER has published an enlarged edition of a book 
which deservedly attracted attention on its first appear- 
ance, some years ago, and no doubt the present work will be as 
popular as the original edition. There is a certain degree of 
samenessabout most booksof adventure. The best are those which 
do not aim so much at giving startling accounts of hair-breadth 
escapes, or technical details about the modes of killing game, as at 
giving play to a genuine taste for natural history, the enjoyment 
of picturesque scenery, and a real love for adventure. ‘This is a 
fair description of Mr. Boner’s book. He has obviously an en- 
thusiastic delight not merely in the sport which forms the prin- 
cipal subject of his book, but in all its accessories, and this gives 
great life and spirit to his description of the various scenes 
through which he passed. 


The district of which Mr. Boner writes is little known in this 
country, notwithstanding the eagerness with which we explore 
almost every part of Europe in search either of beauty or of ex- 
citement. The Swiss Alps have become a sort of gigantic play- 

ound for part of our population. The Tyrol, though less well 

nown, is traversed by English tourists in all directions ; but 
one seldom hears of expeditions to the Bavarian mountains, 
though, by Mr. Boner’s account, they would seem to deserve far 
more notice than they receive. His experience of them is of 
long standing, as he was in the habit of shooting deer there as 
far back as 1847—a date which is now apparently regarded by 
those who are interested in the game, and especially by the 
keepers and foresters, as falling within the good old times. The 
revolution of 1848 was to them the inauguration of a new and 
disastrous era. Before that time, the mountains and forests were 
admirably preserved and plentifully stocked. There were abun- 
dance of chamois and abundance of red-deer also, to say nothing 
of inferior animals ; but the revolution broke up this sporting 
paradise. It conferred upon the mass of the peasantry the right 
of shooting at their own will and pleasure, and they used their 
newly-acquired right by constantly ranging the mountains at all 
seasons in pursuit of game, with such an uncontrolled and indis- 
criminate appetite that in a short time the owners of the forests 
were obliged to order the keepers to join in the system of exter- 
mination, in order that they might at least have part of the pro- 
ceeds of their own plunder. The book is full of the lamentations 
of Mr. Boner’s friends—the keepers and foresters—over this 
state of things. 


For a certain time, the reader is probably inclined to sympathize 
with their complaints. It does undoubtedly seem a real cause for 
regret that so noble a sport should be destroyed, and such fine 
herds of animals exterminated without pleasure or profit to any 
one; but after reading the book through, a ver different view of 
the case suggests itself. Anything more horrible than the stories 
which Mr. Boner tells about the atrocities which, under the old 
system, the keepers and the poachers reciprocally inflicted on each 
other, we have seldom read of. Indeed, nothing but the minute 
detail, the obvious sincerity, and the simplicity and unconscious- 
ness with which the whole story is told, would induce us to believe 
that such a state of things as’ Mr. Boner describes can have existed 
in our own times asa settled and apparently well established and 
not unpopular condition of society. Even in our own count 
the game ios give rise to a good deal of bitter feeling. Thoug 
neither extensive wastes nor really wild animals exist amongst 
us, we do not find it altogether easy to make labourers and 
peasants understand that birds which fly from one field to 
another as they please are, for the time being, the property of the 
man in whose turnips they are searching for their food. Even 
where pheasants are fed like barn-door fow]s for a great part of the 
year, people are found to have a sentiment which, if not very 
reasonable, is apparently inextinguishable, in favour of the theory 
that they belong to any one who can take them. Our embarrass- 
ments in this matter may give us some sort of notion of the 
difficulty of bringing men to look upon absolutely wild animals, 
which roam over hundreds of miles of desolate moun- 
tains and woods, as anything else than lawful prizes, and 
Mr. Boner’s book shows that the practical result of this difficulty 
was to produce a regular internecine war between the keepers 
and the poachers. If a keeper and a poacher met, they used 
instantly to fire on each other; and almost all Mr. Boner’s in- 
formants appear to have felt as little compunction about waylay- 
ing a poacher and shooting him dead as a sharpshooter would 
feel in picking off one of the enemy’s gunners or skirmishers. 
“It was by far the best way.” said a forester. “The poachers 
expected nothing else: they risked their lives, and we risked 
ours ; they knew beforehand that should we happen to meet one 
of them, he was a dead man, and in some places they treated us 
in the same manner. As I said, both parties expected nothin 
else. Neither complained; and if such a = got a full 
charge of swan-shot in his body when we caught him carrying off 
a roebuck or a chamois, he never laid a complaint . . . knowing 


* Chamois Hunting in Bavaria and the Tyrol, By Charles Boner. 
London; Chapman and Hall. 1860. 


very well that it was his own fault.” The book is full of stories 
which illustrate this state of things. On one occasion, Mr. Boner 
was out shooting with a forester, who pointed out a green knoll 
to him as the place where a poacher had been shot. The follow- 
ing conversation ensued :— 


“ Who shot him?” I asked. “ One of the under-foresters; the fellow was 
a noted poacher, and had already fired several times at the keepers. He was 
the most desperate in the whole country, and being well known as such, they 
had often tried to get hold of him and bring him in dead or alive. The 
young forester was quite alone, and standing just about where we are now, 
when he saw him from afar coming up the path, so he sat down and waited 
for him. He knew the path would lead him to yonder hillock, and presently 
sure enough he saw his head appear, and then his shoulders, and then the 
whole fellow. He was aiming at him all the while, but it was not till the 
man had reached the top of the rock and stood betore him at his full height 
that he fired. The ball hit him in the centre of his chest. It was rather 
strange, but when struck the poacher pulled open his shirt, as if surprised, 
— wg shot wound, and then falling forwards on his face, dropped 

own dead,” 


Another story is told of a man who, whilst on the mountain, 
saw twenty-three poachers. He hid himself in a thicket com- 
manding a narrow path by which they would have to pass in 
single file, and waited there for an hour or more. At last he 
heard their voices, and when the leading man was within eighty 
yards he shot him dead. The rest fell back, but at last one of 
the party declared that he at all events would go on, and he went 
on accordingly, rifle in hand. When he came within sixty paces 
the forester fired, shot him through the shoulder, and ran away 
unperceived. He went down from the mountain by an unusual 
path, and, thinking the poachers might possibly take the same 
road, he lay in wait in the bushes, with one barrel loaded with 
ball and the other with shot. They did come down, and as they 
crossed a hedge he fired the shot amongst them, and wounded 
one badly in the breast. The man who told the story of this 
horrible assassination finished it with the remark ‘‘ He must have 
been a brave fellow, must he not?” The poachers treated the 
keepers quite as ill. A man was lately living who not very long 
ago was crucified by them, but taken down by passers-by in time 
to save his life. Their feuds were occasionally aggravated by a 
sort of border warfare between the Tyrolese and the Bavarians, 
in which life was taken, for merely sporting reasons, in the most 
reckless manner. 


Mr. Boner’s book contains many more attractive stories than 
these, for which we must refer to the volume itself. They are 
for the most part accounts of various hunts in the mountains, 
interspersed with a fair amount of the sort of adventures which 
must be expected by those who set themselves habitually in 
slippery places. It is surprising in reading them to find that 
Mr. Boner speaks with a sort of awe of the ascent of high moun- 
tains. One of his companions was altogether overcome by the 
notion of the perils of ascending the Ortler Spitz, as described 
by Mr. Boner; and another spoke with horror of his own 
ascent of one of the Bavarian mountains, some ten thousand 
feet high. If he would try the experiment, we suspect Mr. 
Boner would find that there is far less danger, either real: or 
apparent, in ascending the highest mountains under reasonably 
favourable circumstances, than in some of the incidents which 
he describes as common in chamois hunting. Every one who 
knows what mountains are is aware that to have to cross or 
ascend a steep and slippery grass slope, with a cliff at the 
bottom, is far more dangerous than to go up such a mountain as 
the Ortler Spitz. It is wonderful that a man who appears to 
take the one operation quite as a matter of course alll to able 
to frighten a professional hunter by his accounts of the other. 
Not a season passes now in which scores of mere amateurs do 
not ascend Monte Rosa, which is, according to all accounts, a 
much more difficult mountain. One or two of Mr. Boner’s 
mountain stories are capital. There is one, in particular, about 
the difficulties of getting at the body of a chamois which had been 
shot on a narrow ridge on the face of a precipice, which we will 
not do him the injustice of extracting. Tt is admirably told, and 
deserves to be read where it is placed. 
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JA ME S THEATRE. 


le Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 


On Monday and during the Week, Madile. ALBINA DI RHONA, the Celebrated 
Danseuse Soubrette from St. Petersburg, will make her First A pearance in this Country, 
ina VAUDEVILLE, acted in French an: i English, introducing National Dances, and other 

entertainments. Commence at Half-pas' en. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr, W. HARRISON, 


Reappearnce of Miss Louisa PyNE in a New Operetta, 
Week of the NIGHT 


Monday, Novem and faring GEORGETTE’S 
ING ‘Mise Loui H. Corri. NIGHT DAN BRS : Mame. Palmieri 
ny igh, Corri, G. Kelly, Distin. 
Vandris, Mdme. 


essrs. W. "Payne, Payne. F. Payne, Mons. 


organ. 
Will be produced immediately, 


Conductor, ALFRED MELLON. Stage Mamegee, WARD STIRLING ; Acting 
Manager, EpWARD MURRAY. ven, at Half- Seven, 
No charge for Booking, or fees to Box-keepers. 


Mo EMMA STANLEY'S “SEVEN AGES OF 


open — on to’ Three 


BuUCKELEYS’ SERENADERS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
every at Eight, Afternoon at Admission, 3s., 2s., and 1s. 
Tieket-oice 9) Five.—28, Doors open at Half-past Seven 


alf-past 70. Programme. 


DECIDED SUCCESS OF HAMILTON’S DELIGHTFUL 

CONTINENTAL EXCURSIONS en route to ITALY, Miustrated by English and 

Foriegn 8. Cicerone, Mr. LEICESTER BUCKINGHAM ; the Music by TOCLLAC. Dai 
at Three; Evenings at Eight, Saturdays excepted.—EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


EXHIBITION of the WORKS of THOMAS FAED, 
Esq., is NOW O W and SONS’ G RY, 5, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mali, trom Ten to One Shill 


THE IMMORTAL MOZART AND THE xREQUIEM 
ERNAM.” The Grand Historical Picture painted by H. N. O ABA; 
This and deeply Painting, of the devoted. ‘life 
nius of the great © ing him in his room at Vienna, surrounded 
ssmayer, Gorl, pen, Hofer, Madame Mozart, &c. NOW ON VIEW, at 
ROFT’S FINE ART GALLERY, 28, Old Bond-street. Open from Ten a.M. to Six P.M. 


SCHOOLS. —A Clergyman. late Fellow of his College, 


will paves a4 Octet HREE VACANCIES at CHRISTMAS for BOYS PREPARING for 


A 
No. 8, Waterloo-place, Mall-M 


r I ‘10 PUBLISHERS ey Gentleman wishes to join a well- 

Fim in which Literary and would prove available.— 
Address, stating the amount of ital requi: K., ONWHYN’S 
OFFICE, 1, Catherine-street, Strand. 


WAN TED, as IN-DOOR SERVANT, an intelligent, active, 
Single Young Man. ag Man-— Apply, by lettter, in own handwriting, with ne 


former occupation, addressed B., 38, Southampton-street, Strand, W. 


N OPPORTUNT ITY QEFERS for the. ADVAN TAGEOUS 


YM 
first instance by Letter to PHILIPS and ANDREW, 44, Lincoln’ s-inn-felds. 


MONEY ADVANCED to Heirs to Entailed Estates, on 


Notes of Hand, on Reversions, Life Interests, Ann r, property. 
Apply, letter in the first instance, to 8. G. N.,9, York- Car ©. 


Man EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 


NOVEMBER ELECTION, 1800. 
The favour of the Votes and Interest of the Governors and Subscribers to the 


1% FANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, is most 

respectful solicited on of THOMAS WILLIAM CROSSWELL, Bed Four 

Years and a Half. Mrs. Crosswell is left a Widow with Six Children. For the last five 
3 she has been deprived of the use of her hands. Her children are all young, and 
nding on her for support. 


The case is known recommended by 
urch, Islinton. 


Hoop. » Richmon d-crescent, Islington. 
Dane, Esq., Ghiswell-st reet, or. 
W. F. WILKINSON, Esq., Pembroke Villa, Caledonian-road. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK HILL, 
near Hampstead, for Children_of both Sexes. ani all Denominations and from all 
Patron—Her Majesty t UEEN. 

poor an Children are annually ad into the School, under 

the care of the Charity. 400 can be pve Bin in the present Pulding. a ‘altogether 
have os received ; of those, 700 since its ——- to Haverstock-hill in 1847. They are 
admitted from Seven until Eleven years of hey sae until Fourteen, when, as far 
as practicabl atone are provided fo, t ah as apprentices or servants, and each 

th mally’ “a the seven following years if, by 


are respectfully and 
earnestly solicited. ‘Governor’ s Subscription, Governor. £10 10s. 

upwards. For a Subscriber, 10s. 6d. annually; for Life, £5 e Books and Accounts 
are open to the inspection ore Governors, who, ‘with the duvecrivers. nslect the Children, 


Office, 32, Ludgate-hill, B.C. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
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OF THE ig 8.W.—The claims special Hos 
to the lo nelemen the weather h ice of pons ons, are 80 
that MONEY is URGENTLY REQUL to meet them. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon, See, 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane. 


FLY DROPATHY. .—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
thet Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ of the Crystal 

s OPEN for i ter can have the 
LI if desired, of a private resid rr Terms: Patients ‘vom Three Guineas, 
Visitors from Two Guineas, accordin Particulars of 
Dr M.D., the Resident ician. 


—SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
—This Establishment is now OPEN for the roy tion of Patients, under the 
or, enic ne.” nd on. ohn ure ew Bur 
he Turkish on the premises under Dr. Lane’s medical direc 


the reception of Patients and Visitors. The 


Offices: 10, CANNON-STREET, CITY; 1, NEW Gouinene-amae HAYMARKET. 


ae Accounts opened with parties respectably introduced, and interest allowed 
(of, and upwards received on Deposit, and interest allowed thereon, at 
Money also received on Deposit for fixed periods, at rates to be agreed upon. 


Chairman, 
J. W. General Manager. 
QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrick—LIVERPOOL. 
Lonpow OFrFick—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LONDON DIRECTORS. 
oneietiacngsages ee (Rainey, Bruce, and Co.), Director of Colonial Bank, 
ward P. Ald Kelson, -street. 
ones -street. 
uel Loyd Stacey ana €o.), Holborn. 
BANKERS— Mess: pew, and Co. 
L Ed M.D, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assurance in every branch. 
after of af The has the t, 
the total amount paid, and whatever bonus have ain 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


m2. rates of rding to t 
a8 of he nature of the risk, and will be found as 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, M 
WP: TAPLIN, London Secretary. 


LONDON FLOUR COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Capital, £30,000, in 6000 Shares of £5 each. 
OFFICES—4, DOWGATE HILL, CANNON STREET, CITY, E.C. 

NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN.—At the SECOND HALF-1 -YEARLY MEETING of ure. 


holders, held at the City Offices of | Com rday, 10th November, 1860, 
liowi were p ed unanimously : 

1, That a DIVIDEND OF TaInTESN PER CENT. per Annum, free of I pocmne- tag, be 
declared from the prosts of the "amounting ear, ending 10th October, 1860, 
the Surplus profi the amount ounting to per Cent. per 
paid vp a lo of to the profit and loss account for 
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nber of sh “applied to : shy} disposal of 

a number of 8) anes ng a) r than 
the Directors, the present holders of s : hares to ha ve the preserenee. “4 


of wore carried with enthusiasm to the Board of Management, and 
proceedings termina‘ 
ty see close of the Meeting, the Cosiemen announced that 255 additional Shares had been 


VIDEND 18 NOW PAYABLE 
eoIN END is NOW PAYABLE at the City offices of the Company. 
G. FERGUSON, Managing Director, 
N.B.—No application for Shares will be received after the 30th inst. 
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Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen's. 


(THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 

obtained of PHILLIPS its, 8, Wilton ty, London, 
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DR. DE JONGH’S 
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8 est, most remedy fo: 
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tition e thata Dr. de Jo Ol far more efficacious than a q 
any otter ki kind. hal as it is incomparab! it, so it is likewise 


or Str HENRY MARSH, Bakr., M.D., T.C.D. 
Physician in Ordi to, the in Ireland; of 
Tages s in Ireland ; Physician to Stee H 
si to the City of Dublin, incent, and Stoorone’ Hospital; 
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jer of taste and style, and fully merit the title of “ beautiful attire,” 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 
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NO CHARGE FOR ENGRAVING ADDRESS OR 
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£2 and upwards. Patte Prices sent on application. 
SEELEY and GRIFFITHS, 2, Hanover-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


N°, CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
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45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
QO SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights Gas and 
le Glass an Dessert Se 
jamental inglish and com for Presents, 
MEss, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
MANUFACTORY, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Established 1807, 


N 7 TRAVELLING B. BAGS, DRESSING. CASES, 
ta 


during the OOADILLY have now commenced, to Premises of Messrs. BRIGGS 


N, 27, PLOOADILLY, W., next door to St. James's 
STOCKIN GS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 
; VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, yielding an unvaryin 


tructions and prices plication, "and the’ article sent b; 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORPATIF. 
HEAL AND SON have patented a method of making 2 


Spring great objection to the usual Spring Mattress 
being so heavy an 
The “SOMMLER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF” is made in three separate parts, and me 
ned her has ry the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has nost 
‘wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring nay apd vary 


liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best Spring Ma’ wie 
8 pide by 
38 » 


5 ft. 3 
The “SOMMIE PORTATIF, therefore, combines the of 
vate snd and m Furniture sent free by 


out on 
HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


THE SPRING MATTRESS (TUCKER'S PATENT) or 
SOMNIER TUCKER, which is 80 mae use in this country, the 
Continent of Le and in America, songeed to any description of Brass, Iron, or 
‘ood and is eqhally wi ut firmer, pnd Support 
D, the’ ot of h and German Spring Mattr also con- 
erable over all others, in its cleanliness, portability, 


The SPRING MATTRESS (TUCKER’S PATENT) is kept in Stock by most aay vm me 

one arehousemen the kingdom, may be o! tained 

WILLIAM SMEE and SONS, Wholesale Cabinet Begeetwen, Upholsterers, an 
Bedding Warehousemen, 6, Fins London, E.C, 


THE PRICES ARE AS UNDER :— 


No, 1, Spring Mattress for $ ft. £115 0 
» ” ” 250 
” ” » 

gf 8 in} 217 6 
» 326 


| THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER.— 


‘AL NICKEL SILVER, more than twenty -Gve 
can 


WILLIAM . BURTON, when PLATED he patent process of Mess ingto 
is bey ond all comparison the article, next to sterling sre tha 
rennet re as am, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 


GLASS PAINTING AND svat DECORATION, 
LAVER S and BARRAUD, of ENDELL-STREET, Bioomssvry, 


ig to RS at their Patrons that they will be happy to submit 8 for works of 
Quarry 


the character, and for more simple g.,Grisaille, Tic, and 
Giazings ; also, for Mural Decoration. ices and Information forward 


ECCLESI ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


Heraldic and Mural Painti Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
Designs Priced Catalogue upon 


s and Estimates ished, or an Illustrated 
HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


GEOLOGY and and MINERALOGY. Elementary Colle 


se greatly facilitate the study of these interesting b: scenes ot 
had at 2 50, $0 h, of to ajesty, 
149 Strand, Also, Geo! Maps, ‘Bocke 


r. TENNANT gives Private in Mineralogy and 


EVAN 8’ COTTAGE HARMONIUM at 61. in in French 
Polished bdued, agreeable 


Pine has the full compass Five Octaves, 
quality of tone—designed expressly for a cottage or small sitting- = 
Booss8y and Sons, Manufacturers, 24, Holles-street, London. 


KVAN S’ HARMONIUM, at 10/7. 10s., is in a handsome 
French Polished Oak Case, and possesses that rich organ-like pm... of tone so 
peculiar to all Evans’ Instruments. 


Boosry and Sons, Maufacturers, 24, Holles-street, London. 


VANS’ ENGLISH HARMONIUMS.—Awn 


CATALOGUE of the whole of these a ed Eustrampouts, with one and two Rows 
Keys, the Percussion Action and P. at prices ranging from £6 6s. to £147, may 
now be had upon application to the 


Manufacturers, Boosry and Sons, Holles-street, London. 


THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE, 
Sent Free for Twenty-four Stamps. 


The above pleasing style of photograahe taken daily by an eminent Foreign Artist, 
Twenty for Twenty Shillings. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, Cheapside, under Bow Church, 
Detention five minutes; weather immaterial, as the chemicals are adapted accordingly. 


ALBUMS (CARTE DE VISITE), from 12s. 64. each. The 


largest assortment in London of the most elegant and récherche description in 
morocco and russia just imported. The Trade suppli sauee a9 for the above by 
an a Foreign Artist in the most superior style, wenty for 20s. Detention, Five 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC, COMPANY, 54, Cheapside, atjoining Bow Church. 


[LLUMIN ATION. Guinea, Guinea-and-a-Half Two-Guinea, 


Three-Guinea, and Five-Guinea handsome Boxes of Colours and Ma terials—Out 
plain and partly coloured—One Shilling Manual on the subject. Every other requisite.” 
WIwsor and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 
NEW EDITION (THE FIFTH), REVISED AND Byrd. Wi 
A ™ MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. J. W. B 


With Appendix by T. Goop WIN, B.A., and By thographic Dl 


NEWTON, 388, Rat! wW.; 
all Booksellers and Colourmen 


UARIUM.—LLOYD'S PRACTICAL List, 


vings, pos ‘or Twenty- 
“Many Manuals have been published m Aqui +) we confess we have seen 


nothing for practical utility Tike't | 14th, 1860, 
Immediately, Post 8vo, 


Deer eee IN ENGLAND: a Ramble with the City and 
By J. Saw, MD. F.G.S., Author of “A Gallop 


m real silver, 
‘ful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 
Fiddle or | Thread or Lily King’s or 
| | | pattern, | gown 
£8. a, £5. a. £8. 4 
12 Table Forks .... 4 6 is 
i ble Spoo: 13 w 0 
ssert For 4 1 0 
¥ ssert Spoon: 1 w 
1 Spoons .... 5 0 
Spoons, gilt bowis 0 15 6 1% 
ce Ladi 6 9 9 
asterd oon, gilt bow! H 6 2 
r of Sugar To 3 40 
‘air of Fis) H w 0 4 
tter 60 
Q19 13 10 8 1419 6 640 


article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak to the above, one 
number of kniv £2 15s. Tea and coffee se! and co: 
fishes, cruet and liqueur frames, at proportionate prices. ds of re-plating done 


[DISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in every” 


in great Bipek in of the and most ‘ché patterns. Tin Di 


Covers, 78, éd aie set 4 or s. the of six; elegant modern 
patterns, 35s. 0 62s, 64. set; Britnonis Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 
£3 lis. to to the Shelia pated, to 0, £16 108. Reg | 
28. otro- on 


W S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 


tRONMONGERY CATA UE be had and free Rost. contains 
kel a. ver, and Britannia Metal , Hot Water Dishes, Stov 


Fe: ~ ‘Mar ie Chi -Pieces, tchen Ka Tea ~*~ Urns, and 
Kettles, Table Baths, Toilet are, Burner 
-room Cabinet 


rd-atreet,W 8 of the 
large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford-s $, and 4, and 
Perry’s-p' place ; andl, Lor 


AS — DR. LOCOOK'S PULMONIC WAFERS 


ve instant relief and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption Conte, and all 
ers of the Breath and Lungs. They have a most pleasant taste. ce 1s, 14d., 
3s. 8 9d. and Ls. per box. Sold by all Medicine Venders, 


KEATING'S COD LIVER OIL, just imported.— —The Pale: 


from Newfoundland, and the Bro the of the pre-. 
been sui Oi 


sent season have never 
tasteless. Professors TAYLOR and iN, of Gu and omas’s Hospitals, 
analyzed and pronounced the Pale Newfonnaland: il the beet and most desirable fo 
invalids of very delicate The Bro wn being more economical in price is) 
prong ht within the reach of al No higher price need aid Ley the following :— 
t Brown, 1s, $d. per Pint, Quart; 18. 6d. Half Pint, 2s. 6d. Pi 

8, Or, in 5-Pint ottles,” 10s. 6d. perial Measure.—79, St. Paul’s Churchyai 


ORCHARD HOUSE TREES DRESSING. Mr. RIVERS" 
{orerz shoot with COMPOUND, halfap to ‘he Bai Pailon a — 

GISHUMST 1s sold 0s. Od, Retail by Scodsmen ; Wholesale by PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLE CoM AWY (Limi 


LENFIELD PATENT 
LAUNDIEESS, to be the FINEST STARCH SHE 
rocers, &c. &.—W Glasgow and London. 


CANDLES, SOAPS, OILS, and NIGHT LIGHTS of - 


WHITMORE AED CRADDOCK, 1 16, -street Within, London, E.0. 
Lists of Prices on a .) 


| —BEST GOALS ONL 


COALS, as su) 


w. (Successor to J. F. Hope), 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS.—NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 


JOHN SON (Successor to 2. F. Hope), 16, Great Marl- 
borough- his new Publishin ne rrangements, ch 's no Commission for 
Publishing Works Sted y him until the Author has been repaid is original outlay. 


w. Jones ts in the best style, at prices for below the usual d his 
publishing Arrangements eable to promote the success of all Works to his 
Estimates, and all particulars, by return of Post. 

W. Jonnson, 16, Great Marlborough-street, W., London. 


HANKINSON’S SEATONIAN PRIZE POEMS, 
Fifth Edition, Feap. cloth, price 7s. 
POEMS. By Taomas Epwarps Hanxrnsox, MA., late of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Edited by His Broruggs. 
London: HATCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


blished, an U 
THE WILL of GoD to the IN VALID as REVEALED 
in the SCRIPTURE Way of Preserving ‘and Restoring it when Lost, 


Sent post free for Eighteen 
Mr. W. Owgns, No. 10, Regent’s-park-road, London. 
This day, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS, breached Church, 
Barkingside, by Rev. Jonn BuDGEN, M ite. 


Londo: ACINTOSH, and Hunt, 2%, ‘rnoster-row ; 


Seventh Edition, price 5s.; by post, 


ON, THE ENLARGED TONSIL AND E ONGATE 
copneaion Defects of | of pea Oo 0) Sore 4 
Cough ‘By EY, Surgeon 10 Sac fine. street. 
CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, Post 8vo, price 


SIGNS AND DISEA OF PREGNANCY, 
H. -Physician for the Diseases of 


By the same Author, price 9s, 
A PRACTICAL ° TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
INFANCY AND CHILDH 
all HENRY RENSHAW, 254, Strand. 


Just published, with Maps and Index, 


‘THE. ANNALS of the WARS of of the EIGHTEENTH 


ENTURY. By — t-General the Hon. Sir B. © 


Volume V. 1700-1708 


Each Volume is complete in outs and may be had separate, price 5s. each. 
military text-book.” —Atheneu: 
“in e oats are invaluable to the soldier who desires to know the history of his pro- 
rs, These « volumes supply a store of profitable a to the soldier or sailor.”— 


“ & lucid all the moet, iyporten rations (naval as wall’ of 
the eighteenth ce —Army 
w. Military 39, Charing-cross, London, 8.W. 
Now re: 


THE HOP GROWER’S POLICY. Speech delivered at 


| 
gp 
wi 
or 
| | 
| 
: 
: 
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Just published, 


LA RUE & CO.’8S RED LETTER DIARIES for 1861, 
in a variety of Bindings, and in the following Sizes :— 


A 3 2 inches—For tax Pocxgt. 
B 3 x 2% 

c x ” ” 


To ‘be “had of all Booksellers and Stationers, 
THE CHURCHMAN’S DIARY. 1861. Sixteenth Year. 


Price 4d., by post, 5d.; cloth, 0d. 
CONTENTS :—Notes on Divine Service—Prayers for Chote, &c.—The Precepts of the 
hurch—Ecclesiastical Customs—The Altar Coverings. —Hymns and Chants—On the 


Cc 
and Table of cabin ops, Bishops, Deans, and 


Interleaved with ruled paper, price 6d.; in roan tuck, 1s. 6d. ; morocco case, 4s. 
London: J, MASTERs, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


Now ready, 


HE. CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 15861. Containing a View and Historica) Notice of 
WORCESTER CATHEDRAL — References to the Lessons for each nthe Year — 
Extracts from the Writings of Bishops and other Authors — Universities — Theological 


Colleges—Royal Birthday ery of Europe—List of Archbishops and Bishops— 
Her Majesty’s Minietore— Houses Lords and of in 
— on with the Church — Equation of Time Table — of Postage — Stamp and 
acy Duties—Assessed Taxes—London Bankers, &c. &c, 
Price. | 
8. 8. a. 

On a large sheet . 02 | Royal 32mo, paper cover.. o we 
ro | ——— int for Acco 
Small 8vo .. 03 | cloth gilt ' 06 
i ———— roan 10 

010 calf tuck .. &8 


cloth gilt 
Royal 32mo Ob! 
T HE CHILDRE 
THE YEAR OF OUR 1861. 


An Allowance of % per Cent to Memb oe 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
DEPOSITORIES: 77, Great Queen’s-street, Lineoin’ s-inn-fields, W.C,; 4, Royal Exchange, 
E.C.; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, 'W., ndon. 


Now ready, 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1861. 


Price 1s. 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 
Price 2s. 6d. Containing Articles on the following subjects :— 
Localized Handicrafts in South-Midland Agriculturai Districts. BY, Charles a... 
Recent in Meteorolugy. By Charles Tomlinson, Lecturer 
ng’ 8 Uo. 100 
Thames Embankments and Crowded Streets. By George Dodd, 
zed Schools and Reformatories. 
South pogeteenon Museum. By James Thorne. 
Friendly Soci 
Besides the Legislation, Statistics, &c. &c, 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 
Together, in cloth ee lettered, price 4s. 
London: KNIGHT and Co., 90, Fleet-strect. 
And Sold ~ all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


GUTCH’S SCIENTIFIC POCKET-BOOK, 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d, roan tuck, 


| ITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC REGISTER AND 
ALMANACK for 1861, With an ample Collection of Useful Rtatiotionl s ped Miscel- 
laneous Tables. Dedicated, by special permission, to Prince Albert. By J. W. G. @utTCH, 
M.RB.C.S.L., F.L.S., Foreign ‘Service Queen’s Messenger. 
“ As perfect a compendium of useful kpewiedne in oommexion. with literature, science, 
and the arts, as it is necessary everybody should have acquaintance with.”— Times, 
“Tt is,in short, a little wen Beary which wilt save the trouble o of hi hunting through many 
bee 0! more pretension, and supply offhand what, without it, would require much time 
and trouble,”— Times. 


‘opence, 


London: W. XENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MUsicaL PRESEN TS.—THE HOLY FAMILY, Sacred 
for Piano, by W. H, CALLCOTT; and THE ADORATION, by CALLCOTT. 
Each a -¢ complete in One Vol., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 1 
Also, THE BEAUTIES OF BEETHOVEN, by W. H. CaLicort, me Each work is 
beautifully Illustrated. 
London: RoBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, W. 


Now ready, Small 4to, price 2s. 


SUNSHINE IN THE COUNTRY: a Book of Rural P 
Beautifully rinsed on Toned Paper, and Lilustrated by a Series of exquisite Photo- 
graphs introduw e Text. One Vol. Small 4to, 21s., handsomely bound, cloth ot 
The Publishers believe that this will be the most exquisite and artistic volume of thi 
n. 


London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co. 
Now ready, Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth, 


A E HANDBOOK OF CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 
Reference Book to the Peerage of Rank, Worth, and Intellect. Containing the 
Lives a nearly One Thousand Eminent Living Personages. Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
This Volume has been prepared with the utmost accuracy ; upwards of one pao indi- 
s have been communicated with, and replies in nearly every case received, supplying 
or certifying facts and dates. 
London and Glasgow : RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
Now complete, in Six Uniform Vols., 3s. 6d, each, with Engravings, 


‘THIN GS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. A Book for Old and Young, by JoHN TimBs, F.S.A. 
One 


General Information. Two Vols. Curiosities of History, 
Saruitios of Science. Two Vols. Popular Errors Explained. Uae Vol. 


KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 
This day, Part V., price 4s. 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITIC SAL ECONOMY: 
Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, and Practi 
Circulating Medium—Circulation—Clearing-house—Cobden—Coinage. 
By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. 
“A master in this branch of science.—MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
London: LONGMAN and Co, 


Just published, price 2s. 


N EOLOGIE; or, the French of our Times. Being a Collection 
of more than hove Hundred Words, either entirely new or remodernized; with 
full explanations and Quotations from the best modern French Authors. 
ROLANDI, Berners-street ; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d, 
LE CENSEUR (Third Edition) ; or, English Errors in speaking French. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster-row ; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., Paternoster-row. 


SPLENDID NEW HERALDIC WORK. 


FAIRBAIRN’ S CRESTS OF THE FAMILIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Compiled by JAMES FArRBAIRN, and Revi 
LAURENCE BUTTERS, Seal Engraver to the Gisen for Scotland. 
In Two Vols., price £3 13s, 6d. Plain, and £4 4s, Tinted Plates. 
Large-Paper Edition, fine India Proof Plates, £6 16s. 6d. 


hiieched 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. (for or 
iuWill,be Published on TUESDAY, the 27th instant, 
CONTENTS: 


A Second Letter to the Editor of the “Cornhill Magazine” from Paterfamiliag, 


of Kin, 
XXXVI. at Hoggles' lestock, 
Ariadne at ‘Naxos. (With an Illustration.) 
The History of a Fable: an Episode from the History of Literature, 
How I was Upset. 
The Criminal Law and the Detection of Crime, 
A Passage in a Life. 
Our Natural Enemies, 
A Human Skull. 
The Pope’s City and the Pope’s Protectors. 
Success. 
Watching and Wishing. By Charlotte Bronté, 
Behind the Curtain, 
Roundehons Bo, an Illustration.) On a Joke I once heard 
SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, by Dario Masoox. 
thor of 


CONTENTS: 


I. A Popular Exposition of Darwin on the Origin of “les. Hen: 
IL. Tom ‘Brown xford.—Chap' ters XXXIIL and the 


I. The Lost’ Ext dition Hood. 


II Thomas 
Iv. The En 


elical Clergy. 
Vv. Mr. Patmore. By Richard Garnett, 
4 tivate ot the By Sit F. Doyle, 
VII. Horse-Breaking in the Nine mth “Century. 
VILL. Travelling in Victoria, By Henry Kingsley. 
IX. Musings, By Orwell. 
Extracts from the Journal on in Naples. 
I. Garibaldi’s Retirement: 
Vols. I. and II, are now avery handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


FOR DECEMBER. No, CCCCLXXX. 
I. Modern Rome. 
IL. Fast By the Author o “Ashley.” Part XII. 


. The orn. 
VIL. Catherine the Great of Russi 
VILL. Tasso’s Leonora. By Nicholas Michell, 
IX. Caspar Hauser. 
X. Falkener on Art. 


XI. Kate Douglas. 
A Legend for 1891. 
XIII. Turkish Life and Character. 
XIV. Cyrus Redding’s “ Keeping up Appearances,” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Ni 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


PRICE HALF-A-CKOWN, 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. No, CCLXXXVIII, 


I. Uncle Jasper’s Ghost: a Christmas Tale. By Dudley Costello. 
IL. What of the Future? (Outremanche Correspondence, No, XI.) 
IIL. A Good Listener. By Monkshood, 
IV. Table Turning and Spirit Rapping. 
V. Diana of Poitiers. 
VI. An Island in the North Sea. By Mrs. Bushby. 
VII. The House, Blaswick. Part III. 
VIII. German Almanacks for 1861. 
IX. The Stam op the Poy r; or, Waldemar’s Rifle Shot, How I Repaid 
Ouida. In hapters, Be 
X. Epilogue to vo} XLVI 


In the JANUARY NUMBER will be commenced 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
* Illustrated by John Gilbert. 


London: RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 


“ Sir,” said Dr. JOHNSON, “let us take a walk down Fleet-street.” 
NEW MAGAZINE.—EVERY MONTH, ONE SHILLING, 


EMPLE BAR: a London Magazine for Town 
T and Country Readers. 
Conducted by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ William Hogarth,” &c, 
CONTENTS OF No. 1., DECEMBER, 1800: 
I, For Better; for Worse : a Romance. Chapters L., II., I1I., and IV, 
Francis Baco 
Ill, The Northern if use. 
IV. The Father of the French Press. 
Two Rocks, 


Kalewaln By John Oxenford. 


Gol 
. Travels in the Sounty of M 
1X. Rough Notes on Circumstantial 
X. London Poems :—No. 4 Temple 
L. Soldiers and Voluntee 
L. Over the Leban: on to Baalbek. By the Rev. J. 0. M. Bellew. 
8 with Us. 
rim 
Under the Cliffs. 
Office of “TEMPLE BAR,” 122, Fleet-street, London. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER | of athe ART-JOURNAL 


‘Data 2s. 6d.) completes the Volume for 1860, an: tains :—“ of St. H 
after Delaroche, in the Royal Collection; Turner’s Killing the Python: 
Cradle,” fro! m the Sculpturein the possession of Her ajesty. 


Artists: No. LIL.—Sir J: 
Manufact ure, By pert Hunt 
The Nude in Art. 
The Sculpture, By B. J. Lossing. Illustrated. 
Drinking F 
The Compa Sr ante lway) in South Wales, By Mr. and Mrs, 8, ©, Hall, 


- ae 1800 now ready, price £1 lls, 6d, 
VIRTUE and Co., 2%, Paternoster-row. 


2 PRESENT FOR A BOY. 
uare Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


ANN UAL FOR BOYS for 1961. pages 
of Entertaining Reading expressly adapted for Boys, copiously 
London: BosworTH and HARRISON, 215, 
FROZEN MUSIC.—“ THE BUILDER” 


This is by far the most beautiful and most complete work on the subject ever 
‘Engravings of Crests, Regalia, Crowns, Flags, &., w full 
&e. 


Edinburgh ; THom4s O, Jack ; London; HAMILTON and Co, 


in this country, and well merits a place in Rez, gentleman’s library. It contains 
of 2000 with @ fall Index of 


with Illustrations) Frozen Music—The 
of loyers and are itectse— 


of py Northern ur 


street, ; 
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NEW WORK ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILISATION. 
On Wednesday, Dec. 5th, will be published, in One Vol. 8vo, 
HE PROGRESS OF NATIONS; or, the Principles 
of National Development in their Relation to Statesmanship: a Study 
in Analytical History. 
London: Lonemay, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts. 


THE CANADIAN RED RIVER AND ASSINNIBOINE AND 
SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 5th, will be published, in Two Vols. 8vo, with Twenty 
whole- Chro mo-xylographs, Seventy-six Woodcuts, Three Maps, 
Topographical and Geological, Four Plans, and a Sheet of Profiles of 
the Country explored, price 42s. cloth, 

ARRATIVE of the CANADIAN RED RIVER 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION of 1857, and of the ASSINNI- 

BOINE and SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION of 1858. 

By Heyzy Yours Hrinp, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of Chemistry and 

Geology in the University of Trinity College, Toronto; in charge of the 

ine and Saskatchewan Expedition. 
London: Loneman, Green, LoneMan, and Roperts. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


[THE ASIAN MYSTERY illustrated in the History, 


Religion, and Present State of the Ansaireeh or Nusairis of Syria. By the Rev. 
.M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; Author of “The Ansyreeh 


Ismae 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


This day, Post 8vo, 6s. 
BALLYBLUNDER: AN IRISH STORY. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 

This day, Two Vols., Feap. 8vo, 123. 


HOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the L Life of a Spinster. 
By the Author of the “ Heir of Recelyffe, ” “ Heartsease,” 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Pn 


Two Vols., Fcap. 8vo, 9s. 


TH WORDS AND OF OUR BLESSED 


WORKS 
eki®. AND THEIR LESSONS FOR DAILY LIFE. By the Author of “ Brampton 
_— London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., Second and Cheaper Edition, of 


Taro FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK, containing 


noe OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, the LOVE CHARM, aud PIETRO 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Demy 8vo, price 10s. 


RADES’ SOCIETIES AND STRIKES. Report of the 
mittee on Trades’ Societies appointed by the National Association for the Promo- 
tion bee Social ae: presented at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association at Glas- 


gow, September, 1 
London : JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


FAITHFUL FOR EVER. By Coventry Parmore. 


By the same Author, 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS. 
Now ready, Vols. I. to III., in S8vo, price £1 each, cloth, 
SPEECHES OF THE MANAGERS AND COUNSEL 
IN THE OF WARREN HASTINGS. Edited BonpD, Assistant- 
Keener of the M in the British Museum. Printed for H. 4 ‘stattoner Office, and 
hed by csiipastan of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s ‘Treasury. completed 
One more Volume. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


DR. KALISCH’S OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and IL., in 8vo, 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: with a New Translation. By M. M. KaLiscu, M.A. 


VoL. I. The Book of Genesis, price 18s.; or, the English Translation only, with Notes, 
adapted to use Reader, price 12s. 
Vol. II. The Book ms, prt ice 15s. ; or, Translation only, with Notes. 
adapted to use oft thet 


“Dr. Kalisch’s book deserves to hav - = our readers may be suited by one 

place in The library of every theologian. ne | or the other of the editions ; the learned by 

Atheneum, | that with the Hebrew Text and the more 

“Dr. Kalisch unites in a ont degree the erudite notes; and those whose studies do 

accomplishments requiaite for a suceessful not extend heyond their native Saxon, by 

Biblical expositor in modern times. Heis — — which is simplified for their especial 
producing a work of sterling value and ex- | use.”—Journal of Sacred Literature, 

ceeding importance.”— Westminster Review, | 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


ae geome OF THE NEW EDITION OF “DR. URE’S DICTIONARY.” 


Now ready, lete in Three Vols. 8vo, with n 2000 Wood Engravings, price = 
cloth cloth or £4 14s, 6d. strongly half-bound russia; to be had. also in Fiftee 


DE. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MAN UFACTURES, 
and MINES. Fifth and enla! . Edited 
Rosert Hunt, F.R.S., F.S.S g Records, Assisted by 

Contributors eminent in and familiar 
“The general Scope and character of ‘Dr. | the information upon every subject has 
Ure’s Dictionary,’ and its great value and | been brought down to the very latest state 
ween ra work of the mas wenty years as | of knowledge with a minuteness and ela- 
standard wor reference upon the | borate care which leave nothing to be 


subiect A its title, have fully | desired, either as regards fulness or accu- 
Justified its yenrenneston in the elaborate | racy. To those lovers of science who have 
and greatly improved edition of which the | not the advantage of p possessing a scientific 
issue is now drawing toa close. Under the | library, this work is invaluable, both on 
able’ editorship of Mr. Hunt, assisted by a | account of its extensive range 0 of 8 ubjects 
number of other gentlemen, all of whomare | and the completeness of its articles; while 
ofhigh Je ya poe n their respective depart- | as a standard work of reference it forms 
wen gctenee, pearly the whole of Dr, | an indispensable necessity to every good 
8 oon work has been re-written, and | library.”—John Bull 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ronrrrts. 


LUND’S KEY TO WOOD’S ALGEBRA. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


SOLUTIONS OF TWO THOUSAN ) JUESTION S AND 
PROBLEMS IN ALGEBRA, forming a KEY ra,” for the use of 
Schoolmasters and Private Tutors. By T. LUND, B. late Fello 'Sadlerian Lecturer 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

an Key has been drawn up in compli- A. mem ae University Student jn, his first 

with an urgent deman he author’s edition of 

tions” of the Problems to be found in Wood, Aigchrat furnishes mathematical Phas 1 

or! af h a collection of all the best Examples 
intended solely for the use of Schoolmasters, | and Problems which have been given in the 
Tutors, and Students who have no Tutor; | Cambridge Examinations for the last forty 
and it does not aim at presenting the | years; and this Key, together with the 
shortest or most refined solution of a ques- | ‘Companion to Wood’s Algebra,” by the 
tion, but such 2 solution as may ir’ same author, now supptice detailed Solu- 

Pp d from of average ability, | tions of them all. 


WOOD'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, revised and 


improved by Rev. T. Lunp. Fifteenth Edition. 8vo, price 12s, 6d. 


LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD’S ALGEBRA, forming 
a Key to its chief Difficulties, for Students, Third Edition, with the Supplement incor- 
; likewise the Equations and Algebraical | in St. John’s Gollege, during 

and 1859, and their Solutions. Post 8vo, price 7s 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, Loneman, and ROBERTS. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
M IN 


T HE METRE. 


By C. B. CAYLEY, B.A. 


“ Rem acu tetigit, The whole difficulty is | marks, and to the Notes on the Psalm 
2 Soumpus one, and here is its perfect solu- | which occup; A" ht pty pees of close, smali 
seeee These advantages are found in | print..... ~y AK is complete 
the couplet of lengths, of which | without this dey to any what- 
Mr. Cayley uses several varieties. .... He | ever it must be an ornament Panda a welcome 
a nm dition, Times. 
literary prejadice, and raised up a fruitful 5 etrical Version of 
principe u m its ruins. Had he done no the Psalms is extremely faithful, so far as 
more than this he would be entitled to our | we mare ee able to verily it, and unvi- 
cordial thanks; but they are due to him in | tiated b ¥ paren rase. 
still ampler measure, use he, and he speak of the Fersification ry aoe sfying an 
alone, has succeeded in curiohiing English nglishear. The notes that a ded de- 
tterstare with a voeey poetical version of | serve the highest praise. Modestly put 
Psa! ima.” on forward, they contain in clear and concise 
“The lovers poe je language the results of the critical observa- 
his: debtors for the libera ty with ich h toms nm Psalms by well-known 
mded taste, scholarship, and labour | Hebrai . 
upon is very suguestive experiment. We Wette, &c. Westmineter Review. 


Also by Mr. Cayley, 
DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, Translated in the Original 


Rhyme. Four Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 988.5. or separa’ the Hell, Purgator; 
and Paradise, 6s, each ; and Notes. 100. — 


PSYCHE’S INTERLUDES. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 
Nearly ready, in Two Vols. 


TRAVELS in in CANADA, and THROUGH the STATES 
of NEW YORK and PENNSYLVANIA. By J. G. Komi. Author of “ Russia and the 


by Mrs. Punoré SINNETT, and revised by the Author, wit! 
tional Chapter on Railway Communications of Canada. 


London: GZORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


This day, Post 8vo, 9s. 


WEARING THE WILLOW: a Tale of Ireland and of 


Scotland Sixty Years Ago, By the Author of “ The Nut-Brown Maids, 
By the same Author, 


MEG OF ELIBANK AND OTHER TALES. 9s. 
THE N UT-BROWN MAIDS; a Family Chronicle of the 


Days of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d, 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


In Feap. 4to, cloth, price 21s.; or in morocco, clegant or antique, 31s. 6d. 


BoN YAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by GrorGE 


Orror. Llustrated with a Portrait and 110 Illustrations from designs by J. D. 
Watson, engraved by the Brothers Daiziel. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PLAY HOURS AND ox — —Saemmeaine a 
“WALKS AND TALKS OF TWO SCHOOLBOYS,” 
In Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


QKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. With Observations 


and Reasonings on Instinct, By the Rey, J.C. ATKINSON, With 100 Illustrations by 
W.S. Coleman, &c. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
In Small 4to, cloth, price 5s. 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOK FOR 


CHILDREN. (Mammalia.) By the Re G. Author of the 
“Tilustrated Natural History,” &c. With 180 woir, Weir, Cole- 
man, &c., engraved by the Brothers Daiziel. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


NEW BOY’S BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PLAY-BOOK OF SCIENCE.” 
In Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
THE PLAY-BOOK OF METALS, including 1 Personal 
Narratives of Visits to Coal, Lead, Copper, and Tin Mines ; witha 
Elements. Experimenta, relating tc to Alchemy Fe the Chemisi Finy Metatie 
ents. EPP 
at the Royal ‘polytechnic. With 300 Tiiustrations. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RovuTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


NEW WORK ON POLYNESIA. 
This day is published, in One Vol. 8vo, beautifully Illustrated, price 12s, 


INETEEN YEARS IN POLYNESIA: Missionary Life, 


vels, and Researches in the Islands of the Pacific. By Rev. GEor ‘4 
of the Missionary Society. 


London: JOHN SNow, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, in Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SELF. -MADE MEN. By the Rev. Wau. AnpERson, Member 
of the General Council of the University of Aberdeen. 
“ He that chiefly owes himself unto himself is the wubatnatiet pee. PP = 
London: JoHN SNow, Paternoster-row. 


Early in December, price 38s. 
BURKE 8S (Str Bernarp) PEERAGE and BARON ETAGE 


for 1861. 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 
Just published, price 2s.; or by post, 2s. 2d. 


MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON 
NURSING: What it is, and What it is not, And also a L1BRARY EDITION, price 6s, 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 


Immediately, price 7s. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


AGATHA: a Christmas GEORGE arse, the 
‘ood by 


Book. By 
x5 ee of “Queen Leta.” With Illustrations on Steel and 
yi OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON “QUEEN Lata.” 
Athena ew lore is fancifully introduced, and the idea is poetically sustained.”— 
framework of the tale conceived. Literary Gazette. 
“ Abounding in coherent imagery 
bee Ly ae merits the t —~ of all lovers of fairy lore for his pleasing and appropriate 
Su 
Written ina Christmas poligey spirit.”—Leader. 
jhould take its place amongst the Present-Books of the season.”— 
* HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall, London. 


Published this day, Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LIZE, AND, RELIGION, OF THE HINDOOS; with a 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


Ready in December, 2s, 6d. post free, 
M D SHAD O WwW 6. 


London: HENRY JAMES TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 


A CRITICAL APPENDIX TO HIS EARNESTLY 


RESPECTFUL LETTER TO THE LORD BISHOP OF ‘ LAN: 
WILLIAMS, D.D. Price 1s., or Letter and Appendix, 3s. ee “s 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co, London: BELL and DALpy. 
Nine Vols. Demy 8vo, £4 14s. 6d, 


THE V WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, compared with the 
Ne 


Original En with Materials hitherto Un biti hi 
A. NAPIER, Trinity College, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk. 


a Bed TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, AND 


CERNING THE UNITY a 
00 OF THE CHURCH. By Isaac. Barkow. 
GEORGE Cox, 32, Paternoster-row, London; and DIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE JOURNALS AND ‘CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. With an 


Introduction by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Brsxor of Batn and Wrtts. 
With very important and interesting Letters of the following distinguished 
persons, now for the first time published, will be found in the work :— 


William Pitt, the Statesman. Lord Thurlow. 


Charles James Fox. Lord Malmesbury. 
Edmund Burke. The Duke of Dorset. 
Storer, the Witty Correspondent of Josiah Wedgwood, 
George Selwyn. Sir Sidney Smith. 
Lord Loughborough. The Duke of Marlborough, 
Moore, Archbishcp of Canterbury. Lord H. Spencer, 
M. Huber, the friend of Necker, the William Wilberforce. 
French Minister. Lord Grenville. 
Lord Carmarthen, Sir Grey Coo; 
Sir Joseph Yorke. Lord Glenbervie, 
Lord Gower. Lord North, 
Adam Smith, Lady Auckland. 
The Marquis of Hertford. The Duke of Portland. &c. &c. 


Two Volumes, 8vo, with Portraits of Lord Auckland and Lady Auckland, from 
Original Paintings, price 30s, 


Ir, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


7 
MARY GRANVILLE (MRS. DELANY), including 
Letters from some of the most Distinguished Persons of her Time; presenting a 
Picture of the Court of England and of Literary and Fashionable Society from a 
very early part of the Eighteenth Century nearly to its Close. With interesting 
Personal Reminiscences of King George 111, and Queen Charlotte. By the Right 
Hon, Lady Luanover. 
The following is a List of the exquisite Engravings to be found in the Volumes :— 
Frances, Viscountess Scudamore. (From an Enamel.) 
Anne Granville, Mother of Mrs. Delany. (From an Enamel.) 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, (Enamelled by Zincke, In the possession of 
the Duke of Portland.) 
ae * — Daughter of the First Earl Cowper. (From an Enamel 
Letitia Bushe. (From a Miniature.) 
Mary Granville (Mrs. Delany). (From a Portrait by Opie.) 
Catherine Hyde, Duchess of Queensbury. 
Priors, ‘‘Kitty, Beautiful and Pretty.” (From an Oil Painting). 
William Cavendish, Marquis of ‘Titchfield. (From an Enamel by Zincke, in 
the Portland Collection.) 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the lcarned Translator of Epictetus. 
Mary Granville (Mrs. Delany). (From an Enamel.) 
Margaret Cavendish Harley. (Enamelled by Zincke, from the Portland 
Collection.) 
George Granville, Lord Lansdowne. (From a Miniature.) 


* Three Vols. 8vo, 600 pp. (in each), with numerous fine Engravings from Original 
Oil Paintings, Miniatures and Enamels by Zincke, and some from the exquisite Port- 
land Enamels, 42s, 


In, 
DISCOVERY OF CARTIIAGE. 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS: being an Account 


of Excavations and Researches on the Site of the Phenician Metropolis, and in 
other Adjacent Places. Conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, By Dr. N. Davis, F.R.G.S, 8vo, with numerous fine Illustrations, 21s. 


Iv, 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, 


from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of Howley, By Water Farquuar 
Hook, ).D., Dean of Chichester, Vol. I, 8vo, 15s, 


v. 
THE GREATEST OF THE PLANTAGENETS: an 
Historical Memoir, By Epmunp CuirrorD. 8vo, 12s. 


Few of our English writers have done justice to the high intellect and largeness of heart 
of King Edward the First, nor to the practical wisdom apparent in every act and decision 
of this great founder of the English Constitution. 


vi. 

GEMS AND JEWELS: their History, Geography, 
Chemistry, and Ana, From the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. By Madame 
de Barrera, Author of “Memoirs of Rachel.” Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d 


vir. 
LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Vols. I. and II, 8vo, with Plans, 28s, 


“The death of Lord Dundonald followed within little more than a week of the publica” 
tion of the second and concluding volume of that autobiography to which he looked for 
his vindication from the malignant charges which so long oppressed him. The ei nee 


has gone, to his rest. He survived to tell his own story at length, and to hear the public 
verdict that he had been cruelly oppressed, and that his name, under a cloud for a season, 
would henceforward be an honoured name for ever.” —Atheneum. 

“The eagerness of public expectation for the second volume is fully justified by its con- 
tents, and we cannot be too thankful that time was granted its illustrious author to leave 
on record so complete a vindication of his spotiess honour. H 
it, ne event would have been nothing less than a national misfortune,” —Spectator, 

‘<The 


knew that a first edition had been exhausted. The demand 
for the work is a tribute to the memory of the man as much as to the skill of the writer. 
His narratives belong to the best class of autobiographies,” —Globe, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF VALENTINE DUVAL 
Edited by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


“A work worth reading: its subject is one of never-failing interest. It will havea 
{ecial attraction Ad intellectual youths of narrow means and eager ambition to excel in 

nowledge.”’—Glove. 

“A very interesting book. It will take the first pince among the works of the author 
of a Powell,’ having a higher merit than fiction, that of a true biography.”— 
or 


model for those who are discouraged by their worldly condition.” —Star. 
hi es of all classes, and especially for adult 


This 
beauties which peculiar long to this lady’s productions, and the moral of self-help and 
self-reliance is Brow ht out with a force and distinct S cannot exci 

ion of all classes of readers,”"~—Leader, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ALBEMARLE Street, Wor, 24, 1960, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXVI. 8vo, 6s. 


co. 
1, DEACONESSES. 
2, COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 
3. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
4. IRON SIDES AND WOODEN WALLS. 
5. ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS BY CHARLES I. 
6. GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS, 
7. WILLS AND WILLMAKING, 
8, THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL, 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TWO YEARS’ 
IMPRISONMENT IN BURMAH, By Henry Goverr. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo, 12s. (Nov. 27th. 


3. 
ESSAYS. By Rev. J. J. Biunt, B.D., late Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. 


4. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRUSES OF 
LEBANON; with Notes on their Religion. By Lord CaRnarvon. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

5. 


SUNDAY: its Origin, History, and Present Obliga- 
Bampton Lectures for 1860. By Rev. J. A. Hessry, 


6. 
THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By Sir Francis 
B. Heap. Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 5s. [November 27th. 


ON PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUGATION, with ial . 
By Sir Joun D.C.L. Second Edition. 
p. 8vo, 2s. 


8. 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By Rev. Rosert Scort, 
D.D., Master of Baliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


9. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, DANIEL DE FOE, SIR 
RICHARD STEELE, CHARLES CHURCHILL, SAMUEL 
FOOTE. Biographical Essays. By Jonn Forster. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 

10. 


PLATO'S DOCTRINE ON THE ROTATION OF 
THE EARTH, and Aristotle’s Comment upon that Doctrine. By Gro. 
Grote. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

11. 


THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. Based on Modern 
Researches. By F. W. Farrar, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

12. 
MEMOIR OF ARY SCHEFFER. By Mrs. Grore. 
Second Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


13. 


THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND REMON- 
STRANCE, 1641; with an Introductory Essay on English Freedom 
and Tudor Sovereigns. By Jonn Forster. Post 

14, 


THE HAND: its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, 
as evincing Design. By Sir CoarRLes Bett. Sixth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 6s. [November 27th. 


ALSO, JUST READY: 


I. 

A RESIDENCE IN JUTLAND, THE DANISH 
ISLES, and COPENHAGEN. By Horace Marryar. [Ilustra- 
tions. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 

It. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES of the DUKE 
of WELLINGTON. Vol. VII.—THE PENINSULA. 8vo, 20s, 


Ill. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, 
full view of the English-Dutch struggle age Spin, aad of the 
origin’ of the Spanish Armada. By J. Lormror 
Mortry. Portraits. Two Vols. 8vo. ‘ 


Iv. 


THE MODERN EGYPTIANS: their Manners and 
Customs. By E. W. Lanz. A New Edition, with Additions and 
by the Author. Edited by E.8. Poozz. Woodcuts. 


‘ 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF LORD BACON, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET.- 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS FOR NOVEMBER. 
MEMORIALS of ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIER, G.C.B., 


r. rs, by 
eady. Two Vols., 28s. 

“Lady Chatterton a zealous, but a skilful bi pher. volumes are 
among the most readable as most important books of the season.” — Observer. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author of “ Jonn Hatrrax, 


GENTLEMAN.” One Vol., 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


Two YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. By 


FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by Mary HowitTrT. Two Vols. (Just ready.) 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 


and the RUSSIAN £% PsiTiONs on the CONFINES of INDIA and CHINA 
T, W. ATKINSON, F.G.S. G.8., Author of “ Oriental 
cated, by permission, to Her "Map and 83 Iilustrations. ray 2s, bound. 


A: BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. Jearrreson. 


Pleasant book. Out of hundreds of bee ee Mr. Jeaffreson has collected 
of good things, a — much that appears in print for the first time, 
and which of course gives increased value to this book.” —Atheneum, 


SIx YEARS of a TRAVELLER’S LIFE in WESTERN 


jy By FRANCISCO VALDEZ. Two Vols, 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


DABIEN. By Exiot Warsurton. Price 5s. bound and 


Vol, XIII. of HURST AND BLACKET?’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


TWELVE O’CLOCK: a Christmas Story. By the Author of 


“GRANDMOTHER’S — “ WILDFLOWER,” &c, One Vol., elegantly bound and 


Mlustrated, (Just 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
[THE HOUSE 0: ON MOOR. By the Author of 


GARET MAIT 


PLACES. G. Lowrtn, Esq. Three Vols. 


full of deep feeling, profound thought, and lofty 


Pu VALLEY OF A HUNDRED ) FIRES. By the Author 
of “ MARGARBT AND HER BRID: 
asked to th this novel, ove it a ly ‘John Halifax’ and 


DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE. Three Vols. 


“There is much to interest and amuse in these volumes,”—Sun. 


MAGDALEN HAVERING. By the Author of “Tue 
VERNEYS.” Three Vols. 


(Just read: 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SKETCHES OF THE AND PEOPLES. With a Map and 


Piety, D STORIES. Vols., with Coloured Plates, square 16mo, 


3 

With Coloured Plates, square 16mo, oloth, gilt ............... 1 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE BRITISH FISHES. Feap. 8vo, cloth . a 

MIstOST OF THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. With a Map, | . 4 
THE DEW DROP AND THE MIST—An Account of the Phenomena and Properties 
4 Apmis co4 Vapour in various parts of the World. By C. TOMLINSON, Esq. 


8 


ILLUSTRATIONS UgRRUL ARTS, AND TRADES. By C, 
THE FIELD AND Edited by the Rev. 
Ns. With Twenty-four Coloured Plates. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt ...... 3 6 
ENGLISH HISTORY, for Children—From 55 B.C. to 1853 A.D. 
20 
SEAWEEDS. Twelve Coloured Plates. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt. ee 
THE NATURAL mpetORy OF SELBORNE, By the Rev. GILBERT WuITE, A.M, 
ranged for Young Persons, Post 60 
AND ADVENTURES AT SEA. With numerous Engravings. Feap. 
SUNDAY PICTURE BOOK-—Scripture History, Scripture Manners and Customs, 
and Scripture Natural History. 4to, limp Cloth 380 


THUNDER STORM—An Account of the Propertige of Lightning and of Atmospheric 
Electricity in various parts of the World, By C. TOMLINSON, Esq. Fcap. 8vo, se 


r-street, Hanover-square ; 


DR. ALTHAUS ON PARALYSIS. 
A TREATISE ON MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, and its 
uD. is Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other Diseases, By LTHAUS, 
“This is far the best treatise we have seen on the medical application of electricity,.”— 
work on medical electricity.”"—Medical Times, 
TROBNER and Co., 0, Paternoster-row. 


PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.—Now ready, price Sixpence, 


THE UNION OF. SECULAR AND _ RELIGIOUS 
age, PEUCATION; OB, LABOUR, LEARNING, AND RELIGION. A Sermon by the 


London: Masters. Grantham: RIpGE. 
NOTES OF ONE aUN DRED AND FORTY-TWO 


LECTURES ON ra) F REVELATION, delivered in the Church of 8S, 
Sidwell, Exeter. By the Re 4 an L. 4, In Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, 188. (1408 pages.) 
“Their principal epectlons® lies in their careful and intelligent preference of ancient 
tors, and in the consequent absence from them of the crude, distorted, whimsical 
farrago of unhistorical “history which disfigures most modern expositions.” —Guardian, 
London: J. MASTERS, Ss and New Bond-street. 


SOCIETY FOR 
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Sxzconp Eprrioy, Enlarged, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS: OF CHURCH 
LIFE IN AUSTRALIA: 
Including Thoughts on Some Things at Home. 
By T. BINNEY. 
To which is added, TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO: THEN AND NOW. 


*,* In this Seconp Edition a new chapter is added, in the form of a “ Postscript,” 
containing remarks on an article by the Rev. F, D. Mavrice, on_ the ye ay | or 
tHe Liturgy, which appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine; with a 
Mr. Mavrice to the Author, in further explanation of his views, 


LONDON: JACKSON AND WALFORD, 18, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Number 84 of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Price Twopence, to be published December Ist, will be commenced 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS: 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
° By CHARLES DICKENS. 
To be continued from week to week until completed in August. 


_ Published also in one Parts and Half-Yearly Volumes, at 26, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C,; and by Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, London, 


On the 13th December, price Fourpence, 
A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 
Being the Extra Number for Christmas. 


THE NEW WORK ON SPAIN. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 8vo, 21s., with numerous Engravings, 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. 
By the Rev. R. ROBERTS, B.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Milton Abbas, Dorset, 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAUL FERROLL.” 
SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, at all the Libraries, 10s. 6d, 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Paut 
THE WAR IN ITALY. 


THE NEW WORK OF REAL LIFE IN NAPLES. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


L A CA V Ass 


OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF THE NEAPOLITANS,. 


THE NEW WORK OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d., Illustrated, 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO CALCUTTA. 


Now ready, at all the Sete, on Vol, Post Svo, 10s, 6d. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 
THE FOUNDER OF THE QUAKERS. 
From numerous Family MSS., and other original sources. 


THE NEW POPULAR TALE OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 10s. 6d. 


THE SENIOR FELLOW. 


By the Author of “ Squrres anD Parsons.” 


THE WAR IN CHINA. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR WORK ON CHINESE LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, Post Svo, 10s. 6d, , 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. 


This Work has been pronounced by all the leading reviews as the most perfect picture 
Chinese life and charester over published, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
GERTRUDE MELTON; or, Nature’s Nobleman. 7s. 6d. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE. Two Vols., 2ls. 

THE DALRYMPLES; or, Long Credit and Long Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 


THE THREE BOOKS ‘OF THEOPHILUS TO AUTO- 
mS Ca A THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Translated, with Notes, by the Rev. W. 
“ It iethot men of creditable to him as g.ccboler. but it is also interesting and important 

differe: n 
for fan fundamentals the Faith, from the frat Duristinn apologists,” — 


‘Musrers, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


T. W. PE 
Rev. J. Irons, D.D., Rev. A. B. EVANS, Rev, J. R. W 
R, MitMan, Rev, H. NEWLAND, Rev, J. 


London: J. MASTERS, — and New Bond-street. 
8, 6d, 
CON SIDERED. By the Rev. WittuM 
RESLEY, of Alt Sein La Hill, and Prebenda of Lichfield, chiefly 


lately publis: 


On the Ist of January will be published, in One Vol. 8vo, of nearly 1000 closely 
printed pages, and 40 Plates, price, coloured, 50s.; plain, 36s. 


A HISTORY OF INFUSORIA, 


INCLUDING THE 


DESMIDIACEZA AND DIATOMACEZ, 
British and Foreign. 


By ANDREW PRITCHARD, | M. 
Author of the “‘ Microscopic Cabinet,” &c. 


The Fourth Edition enlarged = revised J. T. 
Arcurr, Esq.; Jonnw Rays, M.R.C, 
Esq., F.B.S,; and the Author. 

LONDON: WHITTAKER AND CO,, AVE MARIA LANE, 


Now ready, 


B.A. Lond.; 
ILLIAMSON, 


A NEW and Pirate OF BOOKS suitable le for College, 


Maria-lane, 
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Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 6s, 6d, 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


By THOMAS ANDERSON, M.D. 


ey of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow 
and Chemist to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CoO. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


estat and Initial Letters, bound in with gilt leaves, 
‘cap. 4to, 15s, 


THE ORE-SEEKER: 


A Tale of the Hartz Mountains. 
By A. 8. M. Illustrated by L. C. H. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Next week, 


THE LIMITS OF EXACT SCIENCE AS 
APPLIED TO HISTORY. 


An Inaugural Address, delivered before the University 
of Cambridge. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen, and Hector of 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE ; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


Now ready, Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 
SEANN SGEULACHDAN GAIDHEALACH. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST 
HIGHLANDS. 


Orally Collected, with a Translation. 
By J. F. CAMPBELL. 


“ Mr, Campbell has pabtished a collection of tales, which will be ed as of the 
rz ons rises of the present century. ‘It is the first in iment of was 
be expected any fair statement of the scientific value of vr tales..... 
uired some striking demonstration of the real worth of popular tales to arouse Gaelic 
scholars from their apathy. They have been arouses, and here is pens | first fruit, ina xt 
is most admiral edited by the ily beloved end honoured tn 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


In December, uniform with “Scotland and the Middle Ages,” 


SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


By COSMO INNES, F.S.A. 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, 


In One Vol. 8vo. 


1, Tae Cuvrcn; its OrGanisation, Parocntat anp Monastic, 
2, UNIVERSITIES, 3. Faminy History, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


NEW TALE BY MI8s BREWSTER. 


In December, 


LADY ELINOR MORDAUNT; 
Or, Sunbeams in the Castle. 
By MARGARET MARIA GORDON, 
Author of “ Work, and How to Do It.” 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, - 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO, 


Early in December will be published, in Two Vols, 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 
THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL; 


oR, 
Life in Iceland at the end of the Tenth Century. 
From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga, 


By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Just published, price 1s., Demy Sv 


THE.CA CAUSES OF ILLEGITIMACY, ‘PARTICULARLY 
TH RELATIVE APPENDICES, ‘Being for tne Promotion of 
Bocial Se GEORGE SETON, Advocate, M.A, Oxon, the 


EpMowaTOW and DovGglas, Loudon; HAMILTON, ADaws, and Co, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Next week, in 8vo, ornamental cloth, 10s, 6d. ; antique morocco elegant, £1 1s, 
A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES FROM NATURE. 
With Notes on the Natural History. 
Designs by Horman Hunt, Orro Srecxrsr, C. W. Corr, R.A., 
E. Warren, W. H. CatpEron, and Groner Tuomas. 


Crown 4to, ornamental cloth, £1 1s.; antique moreceo el £1 11s, 6d, ; 
morocco, Hayday, £2 2s. 


POETS’ WIT AND HUMOUR. 
Selected by W. H. WILLS. 
And Illustrated with more than 100 Engravings, from Drawings by 
BENNETT and GEorGE H. Tuomas. 
Crown 4to, ornamental cloth, 10s. 6d.; antique morocco elegant, £1 1s, 


SHAKESPEARE’S “TEMPEST.” 


With Illustrations by Brnrxer Fosrsr, Gustave Dort, Freperick SKIL, 
ALFRED SLaDER, and Gustave Janet. 


Small 4to, ornamental cloth, 15s.; antique morocco elegant, £1 1s, 
THE PROMISES OF JESUS CHRIST, 
Illuminated by ALBERT H. WARREN. 

And Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. raz Princess Arice. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s, 6d. 
ANDERSEN’S TALES FOR CHILDREN, 
Translated by A. WEHNERT. 

With more than 100 Illustrations by E. H. Weuxent, and others. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; 


| A Series of One Hundred carefully Coloured Maps, embracing the 


most Recent Discoveries, and the Latest Political Divisions 
of Territory, in all Parts of the World. 


COMPILED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
With an Index of about 120,000 Names—the most Copious ever published. 


Two Vols. Imperial 8vo, 2670 pages, £4 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 


Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, §c. 


“All the articles that we have examined—whether long or short—have exhibi 
in minute Gotetis than we should have 
degree of correctness practicable 


Two Vols, Imperial Svo, 2888 pages, including the Supplement, £4 17s. 64. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Bnglish, Technological, and Scientific. 

With A SUPPLEMENT, containing an extensive Cslletion of Words, Terms, 


Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 2500 Engravings on Wood. 


BLACKIE AND 60N, WARWICK CITY; 
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“PUBLICATIONS OF WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


IN THE PRESS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


REV. DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 
Minister of Inveresk. 
CONTAINING 
MEMORIALS OF THE MEN AND EVENTS OF HIS TIMES. 
In One Volame, Octavo, price 14s, 
With a Portrait from a Painting by Davip Martin. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tux Author of this Work, besides his eminence as a leader of the Church of Scot- 

, Was conspicuous in the he brilliant circle of wits and + hilosophers who distinguished 

his country in the middle of the last century. In the literary correspondence of the 

period, he is often 5 — of as one who could outshine them all were he to draw 

upon the resources of his genius; and this ay ee nd will be found to justify the 

— It was matter of frequent regret that he was to leave no testimony of the 

liianey of his abilities to posterity. He has, however, left such a testimony, 

though its appearance has been deferred, and his name has waited for a century to 
caine its true fame. 

The book justifies that belief in his it abilities which it would otherwise be 
difficult to account for. In its combination of merits—the ease and fluency of per- 
sonal narrative—the faculty to catch and preserve the picturesque features of passing 
events—the pointed apophthegm—the clear and effective delineation of character—no 
one of his great contemporaries could have matched him. He travelled—saw many 
different circles—knew a great many remarkable men—and had the fortune to be 
Bret on at yon & scenes, He looked on, for instance, when Captain Porteous 

red on the and he remembered the men who had gone into Edinburgh to hang 

him, gallopin past his father’s door after their work. He observed and noted all the 

incidents of the capture of Edinburgh by the Highlanders in the “’45.” He was pre- 
sent at the battle of Prestonpans. 

Many years afterwards he records how he attended in the House of Lords on the 
occasion, 80 exciting to all his countrymen, when the Douglas cause was finally 
decided. To mention a type of the other and rather different class of scenes described 
in his brief narrative—he was witness to an evening’s carouse and its consequences, 
in which the actors were Simon Lord Lovat, and that Erskine of Grange who became 


* go notorious in what is known in the story of Lady Gr . Carlyle knew both the 


husband and the wife, and has described with his - ay elicity their stranze charac- 
teristics and eventful domestic history. It has long been known that this Autobio- 

hy existed, and surprise has been expressed that it has never been published; 

it was well'to to let it sleep awhile, for its prompt a would have been an 
act of cruelty tow surviving men or the near relations of the departed. It is not 
that the boo is in the slightest degree slanderous or malicious, or that it even exagge- 
rated any man’s sins or failings; but the portraits of character are so powerful and 
so accurate—the remorseless artist looks so entirely to the truth and effect of his 
picture, that few indeed of his likenesses would pene either the persons delineated 
or their partial friends, however much the world may enjoy so wonderful a gallery of 
life-like portraits. There has been no such delineation of the private life of our great 
men since Boswell’s Johnson, —s it will ds - — of the number and eminence of 
the men in this group, when it is t contains such names as Chatham, 
Lord Clive, jamin Franklin, Lord Mansfield, ‘ich bem Lord Bute, Lord North, 
Colonel Barré, utcheson, Hume, Adam Smi th, Robertso: lack, Andrew Crosbie, 
Henry Dundas, Andrew Millar, Dr. Hunter, e Gilbert ilioe, Lord Hailes, Charles 
Townshend, Dr. Dodd, M'‘Pherson (Ossian), Smollett, Thomson, Armstrong, Gray, 

ure, rego of Argel jovernor Johnston, dams, 

‘Webster, "Duke of I, Garrick. 


[On Tuesday, November 27th, 


LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR CHARLES 


Second Third Marquesses of From the on nal 
Author of “ The Hi 


THE MONKS OF THE nao 


MONTALEMBERT. An Authorized Translation. In Two 


THE PUNJAB AND DELHI IN 1857: being a Narrative 


the Measures which the Punjab was Saved and Delhi Recovered a during the 
ndian Mu Rev. J. CAVE-BROWNE, Chaplain Punjab Moveable 
umn. Plans re the Chief Stations and of the | bt, 


ENGLISH PURITANISM AND LEADERS. 
OROMWELI—MILTON— BAXTER BUNYAN. By LOOK, D.D., Principal 


HN TUL 
and Pro’ of St. 's Colle; of St. "Andrews, 
Author of “ Leaders of ae. in Crowe 


COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF SIR EDWARD 
In Volumes of a form. 
a large type. Published monthly, price 5s. Thirteen Volumes 


By th the CounT DE 


A CHEAP EDITION. 
THE TIME : a Poem. By Pottox, A.M. 


the Author. In Feap. 8vo, price 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: in 


Series of eutively orig nal and authentic Maps, with a special Index to h ly 
te the former method of reference by 
and afin mutes Pongitude and Latitude. By ALEX ITH JOHNSTON, 
&c., Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Author of the 
‘Tobe completed in Ten Parts (Seven Published), price 10s. 6d. each. 
Part VIII. will be and the Concluding Parts early in 1861, 
forming handsome Volume in Rovel Foto’ = 


THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE: 
Life-System. 


being a Sketch in Outline of the World’s 
heing in By Davin Paes, F.G.S., 


THE FORESTER: a Practical Treatise on the Formation of: 


SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
THE YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS FOR 
1900, Edited by R,Scort In Feap, 8vo, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Commencement of the 


Freuch Nevolution to, the, Battle of Waterloo, By Sir ARCHIBALD, ALISON, 


£10 10s, 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTURES ON META- 
PHYSICS AND year, Edited by Professors MANSEL and VEITCH, 
Vols., 8vo, price £2 88, Each Course is sold separately. 


WELLINGTON'S CAREER; a Military and Political 


Epwarp Bruce R.A., and it-Colonel; Pro- 
fessor of History Art at Captain R. ; Author of “ 


; Uniform with the above, 
SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE, Third Edition, Two Vols., 12s. 
ADAM BEDE. Eighth Edition. Two Vols., 12s. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 


SCOTLAND. the late Very Rev. Joun Lex, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the Uni- 
versity of In TwoVols, 8vo, price the. 


LIVES 0} OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, and English 


connected with the Resa Se Succession. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
ae oye and Historical Vignettes, Complete in Eight Vols., price £4 4s. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By th 


Rev. James WuiTE. Third Edition, with ical Table of Conte: and 
Index. Post 8vo, price 7s. 64.” 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest Period to to the 
Year 1848. By the Rev, JAMES Wares, Author of the “Eigh 
turies." Second Edition, Post 8vo, price 


LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION: LUTHER, 
CALVIN, LATIMER. AND FES. By the Rev, Joun TuLLocn, D.D., Principal, 
and us Professor 0 ecology, St. Mary’s College, St. St. Audrew 
Edition, 8vo, 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND OTHER 


EDMONDSTOUNE D.C.L.. Professor of Rhetoric and 
Mares in the University of Edinburgh. Tweifth Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by Professor 


AyTouUN. Second Edition. Two Vols., price 12s, 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. Translated by 


ir AYTOUN and THEODORE MARTIN. Second Edition, price 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gavtrizr. 
Illustrations by 


Sixth Edition, with numerous Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill, Gilt 
edges, price 8s, 6d. 


SERMONS. By the Rev. Joun Carrp, D.D., Minister of 
West Park Church, Glasgow. th Thousand, In Post 8vo, price 7s. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF BRITISH RELATIONS 


Cay SHERARD OsBoRN, C.B.,R.N. With a and 
the Entrance to Pekin, In Crown 8vo, price 


PATRIOTS AND FILIBUSTERS ; or, Incidents of Political 
mt China Tre. LAURENCE ANT, Author vd of 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN ’S MISSION 


TO CHINA AND By OLIPHANT, Private 
Elgin. in Two Vols. 8vo, price £2 Illustrated with fh nw 


Secretary to Lord 
Chromo-Lit' ithography, Maps, and E: vings on W! us in 
Photographs. nara ‘ood, from Drawings and 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


Twelve Vols., price 1s, 6d, each. 


To be completed in 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By Lieut Colonel E. B. 
HAMLEY. With Engravings. Thir 


A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 
Lzonarps. A New Edition, enlarged, with Index, Crown 8vo, price 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF! NATURAL 
A New pages ot cousisting 6 ing ot Foils Fists, 37 


By Sr. 


HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND 


GEOLOGY. By DAvip PaGg, F.G.S. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF tet LIFE. E. Professor 


A New ustrated with numerous 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. Pee GrorGE 
H. Lewes. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, Two Vols., 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
F.RSE. A New Edition, In Two Vols., large 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


STEPHENS, 
upwards of 600 Engravings, 
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: || THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By Gzorer Exror, Author kne 
of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “ Adam Bede.” AvNew Edition, in Two Vols., Feap. the 
> it 8v0, price 12s, 
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JAMES GORDON, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER, 
. 51, HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH, | 


CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE ENGLISH READING BOOKS. 


A segrzs of School Reading Books ought to be addressed chiefly to the poorer classes 
of the community, and, if suecessfully addressed to them, it will not fail to supply the 
wants of children of the wealthier classes. The latter can find in home-reading, and in 
Middle Schools, the more advanced education which it is their privilege to be able to 
command ; but it is almost solely through their School-books that we can hope to secure 
instruction and mental training to the masses of the people. Such books, therefore, should 
be vehicles for those subjects which it is essential that a/? should, within certain limits, 
know, whether we measure the essential requirements of all by what is necessary to direct 
their course in life, or by what is necessary to the adequate disciplining of their minds. 


Intellectual Instruction.—It has been the object of the Editor of this Series, not only 
to afford to the Teacher the means of disciplining the minds of his pupils, by giving such 
Lessons as address themselves to the various intellectual and moral faculties; but, by 
means of careful selection, adaptation, and repetition, so to furnish the mind of ‘the pupil 
who is carried through the Series, as to fit him to regard, with an intelligent and instructed 
eye, the world of nature and art by which he is surrounded. 


In giving such instruction, however, a lower estimate has been assumed by the Editor 
of the capacity of children, and their power of understanding explanations of the opera- 
tions of Nature, than is usual in School-books. The information-lessons, accordingly, are 
limited to the description and explanation of familiar objects of manufacture, and of those 
natural-phenomena which either fall within the range of actual observation, or which can 
be easily realized by the imagination. In the earlier volumes the instructive portions 
have almost exclusively in view the informing and cultivating of the Perceptive and 
Comparing faculties, the powers of reasoning and generalizing being directly called into 
operation only in Books V. and VI., and in the “ Advanced Reading Book.” The gra- 
duation of the subject-matter of lessons is of as great importance as the graduation of the 
language. Both require careful attention from the writer of books for the young. 


Moral and Religious Instruction.—In this Series, all that moral and religious teaching 
which has to do with the formation of character has been conveyed by means of Bio- 
graphy, Fable, and Anecdote, rather than by directly addressing the moral nature of 
children in injunctions or precepts. This leading subject, moreover, has been allied as 
closely as possible with the imagination—a faculty too little recognised i in School-books 
from a forgetfulness of the facts that the moral emotions are, in childhyod, most surely 
reached through it, and that the masses of the children of the people have only their 
School-books to look to for that culture of the imagination which, when properly directed, 
forms so bright a feature of the early life of the upper and middle classes. In the large 
proportion of its non-scientific lessons, and in the union of the moral with the imaginative, 
the English Reading Books are to some extent a reaction from the prevailing practice. 


Simple practical lessons have been given on the physiological and social laws, which all | 


are bound to obey as individuals, and as members of an industrial nation. 


Poetry: —In this department also, the Editor, convinced of the importance of fully 
recognising the imaginative nature of children, has availed himself largely of simple verses 
and of poetry, not only of a descriptive and narrative kind, but as a means of conveying 
moral and religious teaching. 


At the age at which children usually enter on a Fourth Book of Reading, they also 
begin to read the New Testament and to learn the Catechism of the Church to which 
they belong. Iu almost all Schools, too, Text-books of Geography and History are used. 
These facts have influenced what has been omitted from, no less than what has been 
admitted into, the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books of the Series. 


*,* Copies of the Preface and Table of Contents of each Book 
had on application to the Publisher. =e 


First Englich Reading Book. Ix Parts. Price 2d., 4d., 
and 6d [Second Eiition. 


Second English Reading Book. Price 9d. 

Third English Reading Book. Price 1s. 3d. 

Fourth English Reading Book. Price 1s. 8d. 

Fifth English Reading Book. Price 2s. 6d. [Second Edition. 
Sixth English Reading Book. Price 3s. [Second Edition. 


Advanced Reading Book, Literary and Scientific Price 4s. 
[Second Edition. 


School Geography. ByJames 
Elementary Geography. By JAMES 
. Second Edition, Price 1s, 6d, 


L 
A Concise History of England in 
Morell’s Grammar of the English 
Language, together with an Exposition or THR 


Anatysis or Sswrences. Thirty-thir 
Price 2s.; or with Exercises, 2s, 6d. 


A Series of Graduated Exercises. 
Adapted to Morxtu’s “Grammar and Analysis.” 
Price 8d.; or in limp 


cloth, price 9d 
Morell’s Essentials of English 
Price or in lim? cloth, price 8d. 


Tables for Wall Use (from Morell’s 
Grammar and Analysis). Size 4 feet 3 inches a 
3 feet Qinches, Mounted on cloth, 
or with ~ollers, and varnished, pri 
I, TABLE OF PARTS OF oe H. 
Il. TABLE OF PARSING AND ANALYSIS. 


Book-keeping for the Class- Room 
and Counting-House, by Double and Single En’ 
With an Appendix on Commercial Forms. 
Jouw Macrgeay, Teacher of Writing and Book- 
keeping in the Edinburgh Academy, and in the 
Church of Scotland Training Co Second 

ition, Price 2s, 6d. 


Object Lesson Cards; on the Vege- 
table Kingdom. Set of Twenty in a Rox, price £21 1s. 
The Objects themselves, with articles manufae- 
tured from them, are affixed to the Cards, on which 
Soa oe showing the uses of the 


Household Economy. A Mannal 
intended for Female Training and the 
Senior Classes of Girls’ Schools. By Mane ret 
Marta Gorvor, Author of “ Work; or, ef to 
and how to do it.” Dhird Buition, Price 


The Principles and Practice of 
xo! 8 and Songs, w ate 
Melodies. By anes Cowie, A., Pri Principal of 
Church it ning College, Edin- 

gh. Second Ruition Price rd 


The Elements of Musical Analysis. 


A Manual for Normal Students and Elementary 
Teachers. James Curntz, M.A., of 
“The Principles and Practice of Early and Infant 
School-Education.” Second Edition, ice 4s. 6d, 


School Songs for Junior Classes. 
od ‘With Preface by James 
Principal of the Edinburgh, 
priucipally set for Two 


Grammar for Elementary 
Classes. By D'Arcy W. M.A. Cantab,, 
Classical Master oie ag burgh Academy. 


Grammar, With numerous Exercises and Ex- 
amples, illustrative of ever i Rule, and a Selection of 
Phrases and Dialogues. E. LL.D, of 
the of dvocate of Florence ; 
Tees UTOR = or WaLzs, 


School Registers. 

1, or Apmisston, Progress, ayp 
DRawat, Space for 1020 Names, and Alpha- 
betical Index. Price 3s. 

2, Crass Recister or Arrenpance, 
Merit. Space for 48 
Weeks, 4 Quarterly Summaries, and 1 Yearly 
Summary. Price 6d. 

3. Summary or Atrewpancr Fues—Weekly, 

ly, and Yearly Summaries ror WHOLE 
Scuoot, for Five Years. Price 1s. 6d. 

4. Darty Reoister 4yp SumMaky or ATTENDANCE 
ror Inrawt ScHoot. and 
Yearly Summaries for Two Years, Price 2s, 


*.” Other Educational Works in Preparation. 


EDINBURGH : JAMES GORDON, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER. 
LONDON ; HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND co. 
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THE 


“ALEXANDRE ‘HARMONIUM, 


| CHAPPELLS, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS 
FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING-ROOM. 


(PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS.) 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case oad aia rt 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto 


3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto | Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmoniwm that can be made) 60 
N.B.—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RIMBAULT, price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Caurcu, Scnoot, Hatt, or Concrrt-Roow :— 


wo, GUINEAS, | yo, GUINEAS, 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case 60 es iy .- 10 | 7 ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 16 
2. Ditto, Mahogany Case ditto Rosewood Case... 18 
8. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Peemmed .. 16 | g THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 
itto, jew ase eee 
The three last-named Instruments are suitable for Churches. | 11. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or | 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto Polished Oak or 
Rosewood Case Rosewood Case 55 
This Harmonium is epeily adapted for Churches, The most powerful and best suited Harmonium fora Concert or Hall, 


The great superiority of ALEXANDRE’s Harmoniums over all others is vouched for by the following Trormonratsy which 
have been given upon a trial side by side; all Amateurs are invited to a similar comparison. 


From Sir Gorn Ovsexey, Bart., Professor of Music in the From Herr Exext, of the at the Royal 
University of Oxford. Academy of Music 
Tenbury, May 10th, 1860, I have great’ pleasure in stating that, in in my 0 opinion, ALEXANDRE’s 
I have great pleasure in bearing my testimony to the superior excellence Harpo se sped ltr whether made in Englend or on the 
of M, Harmonivas. 
If I were about to purchase one myself, I should certainly prefer those From Jauns Tunte, Esq, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
of this maker to all others, - Having heard and carefully examined the Harmoniums respectively manu- 
FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. factured by Evans, Depaty, and ALEXANDRE, I feel no hesitation in giving 
the preference to those of the last-named maker. 
December 10th, 1850... \ JAMES TURLE. 
From Dr. Author of many celebrated Works on the Harmonium. 


For sweetness of tone, delicacy of touch, and powers of expression, the 
50, Inverness-terrace, Kensington-gardens, W. | arexaxpee Harmonium is decidedly the best under manufacture. I have 

, Aprit 18th, 1960. had constant opportunities of testing the Harmoniums of various makers, 

_ The Harmoniums by M. Atexanprg, of Paris, which I recently had | French, German, and English, and fas no hesitation in pronouncing them 


the pleasure to inspect at the house of Messrs. Cuaprrut and Co., exhibit ll inferior, especially i in quality of tone, to those made by M. ALEXANDRE. 

the utmost perfection of manufacture. EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 
Although I have always been extremely happy in giving my testimony —_—_— 

to any improvements introduced by other makers, I have never failed to con- | __ Having examined, side == the Deng 0 Harmoniums, = _ 

sider M. Arexanpre as the chief benefactor to the Instrument, and that to all, the mate 

him it is mainly indebted for its present importance. I may also add that any | equality of power. J. F. Busnowns. "Fatux. Mont. 


Harmoniums I have been called upon to select, up to the present time, have | L. Exeer. - E. F. Rrugavtr. 
been chosen from those manufactured by M. ALEXANDRE. C. E. Horsney. Baisitzy Ricwarps. 
W. Kune. James TURLE. 


WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. G. A. Vincent Wattace. 


Full descriptive Lists (Illustrated) will be sent on application to CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 
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